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Ir is much to be lamented, that so intelligent a traveller as 
the author. of thése Remarks’ should have visited Italy at a 
time when the general plunderers of Europe had stripped that 
country, so fertile in the finest productions of art, of many of 
its most valuable articles. The knowledge, the taste, and the 
judgment displayed in his observations on what he saw, excite 
extreme regret in the mind of the reader, that he had been 
thus deprived of the opportunity of exercising them on objects 
which had for centuries formed the pride and the boast of 
Italy. Whoever expects, in these pages, to find. a journal of 
those ordinary events, or a description of those common 
objects, which alone attract the attention of the generality of 
travellers, will be grievously disappointed. Mr. Forsyth’s 
book is not intended for the amusement of those readers who 
admire the productions of our common-place tourists... He 
writes for higher, and for nobler, purposes, than the gratifi- 
cation of idle curiosity, or the supply of materials for the 
amusement of idleness. , 

Our author passed through France, and. embarked at 
Toulon, for Nice, at which place he arrived on Christmas 
Day, 1801. He then proceeded by sea to Noli, and, passing 
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586 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


a portion of the Apennines, wenton to Genoa. His obser- 
vations on the buildings in this celebrated city are brief ;—of 
Prince Doria’s palace, he observes— 


“€ Though magnificent when viewed from the bay, or the mole, 
the mansion itself is patched and neglected; the titles of the 
immortal Andrew, which extended 200 feet in front, have been 
effaced by the late revolution: the gardens are unnaturally pretty ; 
colossal statues rise over cut box ; nothing corresponds with the ma- 
jesty of the site.” 


The chief object of his attention at Pisa, was the Campo 
Santo, which affords him an opportunity of briefly tracing the 
progress of painting from the earliest to the present times, 


‘* Such cloistered cemeteries as this were the field where painting 
first appeared in the dark ages, on emerging from the subterranean 
cemeteries of Rome. In tracing the rise and genealogy of modern 
painting, we might begin in the catacombs of the fourth century, 
and follow the succession of pictures down to those of St. Ponteau and 
Pope Julius; then, passing to the Greek image-makers of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, we should soon arrive at this Campo Santo, 
which exhibits the art growing, through several ages, from the 
simplicity of indigence to the simplicity of strength. 

“Here the immensity of surface to be covered, forbade all study 
of perfection, and only required tacility and expedition. The first 
pictures shew us what the artist was when. separated from the work- 
men. They betray a thin, timid, ill-fed, pencil; they present 
corpses rather than men, sticks rather than trees, inflexible forms, 
flat surfaces, long extremities, raw tints, any thing but nature. As 
you follow the chronology of the wall, you catch perspective entering 
into the pictures, deepening the back-ground, and then adjusting the 
groups to the plans. You see the human figure first straight, or 
rather stretched; then fore-shortened, then enlarged; rounded, 
salient, free, various, expressive.* Throughout this sacred ground, 
painting preserves the austerity of the Tuscan School : she rises some- 
times to its energy and movement, she is nowhere.sparing of figures, 
and has produced much of the singular, the terrible, the impressive; 
—but nothing that is.truly excellent. 

‘« Al} the subjects are taken from Scripture,, the Legends, of 
Dante; but, in depicting the life of a patriarch, the artists have given 
us the dress, the furnifare, and the humours of their own day. 
A like. Anachtonism has introduced some portraits of illustrious 
‘fuseans, which are rather fortunate in such works as these. Bat 
hew many. Anachropisms disfigure the first paintings in Italy! 


——~ 








*  & similar progress may be, traced in the sculpture called 
Rtruscan, which passed from the meagre style to the round, and front 
the attivadjparian to the nateral.” 
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How painful is it to see, in the finest Nativities and Crucifixions, a 
St: Francis, a St. Dominic, or the donatore, or the painter himself, or 
the painter's mistress, looking out of the picture and impudently 
courting your remark !"* 


Reubens frequently introduced the portraits of his wives 
into his pictures on sacred subjects, and intended for sacred 
places. And, as to Anachronism, there is a modern picture at 
one of our own Universities which can vie with any produc- 
tions of ancient masters. Mr. Forsyth very properly cen- 
sures the negligence of the Italian antiquaries and engravers, 
for suffering the monuments, in the Campo-Santo, to perish 
without a remembrance. The author’s remarks on the state of 
poetry in Italy are highly interesting. 


“* Ttalian poetry,” he says, ‘‘ has for some time revived from the 
torpor of two centuries, and seems now to flourish in a second spring. 


Every book-shop, every circle, swatms with poets; and the Pisan - 


press is now selecting a Parnassus of the living, as arival to that of 
the dead. . 

‘‘ Where shonld we seck for the principle which multiplies poets 
so incalculably in this country ? Is it in the climate, or in the lan- 
guage? Is it education, or leisure, or fashion, or facility, or all 
these together? Interest it cannot be. Nowhere is poetry so starving 
atrade; nor de its profits, rare as they are, arise so much from the 
sale of books as from dedication-fees. Gianni prints his flattery in 
very small retail. Ina single duodecimo, he gives thirteen dedica- 
tions, twelve of which were lucrative, and one was thrown away on 
sensibility. A certain Count lives by this speculation: his works 
serve only as a vehicle to their inscriptions.” 


The art of dedication is pretty well understood, in one part 
of this island, at least; though we be not able to state whe- 
ther it be as productive here as it appears to be in Italy :—that 
a which the poet alluded to is alone competent to 

ecide. 


* Satirists, perhaps, the most useful of all poets, write unde: 
other discouragements :—the censure of the press, and the sacredness 
of public men and measures. Hence their brightest things are con- 
fined to private circles, where they come out with hesitation and fear 
from the pocket-book. Hence the necessity of masking their satire 
bas led some taa security, whem they sought only a defence.” 


This may be true, as applied to what may be called—the 
light-infantry of satire — Epigrams, Calembours, and other 


a 





* * This practice was ancient, Pliny reprobates Arellius for intro- 
ducing his mistresses into Sacred Scriptures.” 
Ss 2 
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But satire, in its higher 
range, aims its shafts at measures not at men, at vices not at 
individuals. Parcere personis, dicere de vitiis, is the golden 
rule of satire. After describing the merits and defects of some 
of the principal bards of Pisa, Mr. Forsyth thus introduces ‘to 
his readers a reverend poet. 


** Casti* is the profligate of genius. He rivals La Fontaine in the 
narrative talent, and surpasses him in obscenity. His late work, 
‘ Gli Animali Parlanti,’ though full of philosophy and gall, must 
soon yield to the fate of all political poems, Its forms and its agents 
are tiresome. We can follow a satirical fox through a short fable, 
but we nauseate three volumes of allegorical brutes connected by one 
plot. His ‘ Novelle’ are, on the contrary, tvo attractive, too excel- 
lently wicked. Such also is their reverend author. He has lived just 
as be wrote, has grown old in debauchery, and suffered in the cause : 
yet he is courted and caressed in the first circles in italy, as the arbiter 
of wit, and the favourite of the fair.” 


It is a subject of congratulation to Englishmen, that their 
language is not adapted to this species of profligate wit, which 
seems to be national to Italy and to France. Voltaire, La Fon- 
taine, and Boccaccio, have, probably, laboured more success- 
fully, in the cause of debauchery, than the aggregate of all 
the writers in the rest of Europe! A pre-eimineuce of infamy, 
tothe exclusive enjoyment of which, it is to be hoped, they 
will always be left! Mr. Forsyth complains that most of the 
Pisan poets have imbibed the philosophical spirit of the day; 
affecting the useful and the didactic; and even singing the 
rights of man! Hence they have degenerated into blank verse, 
which is by no meas congenial with the language of the 
country. 

Our author observed the perfection of agriculture in the 
Vale of Serchio, (in the little territory of Lucca,) which bore 
the resemblance of a kitchen-garden; and, as this Vale is 
sub-divided into a great number of small farms, he deduces 
the inference that large farms are unfavourable to cultivation. 


«* Oppressed 2s this peasantry is—perhaps the advocates for large 
farms would find it difficult to prove that the Lucchese would produce 
better crops, if tilled by fewer tenants, Italy might bring against 
that system the authority of ber Virgil, her Pliny, her Columella; 
the example of Lucca where husbandry is so sub-divided, that of 
Tuscany where the farms are so limited, that of the Roman State 


_———— 





~—— - 


* «* Casti, and several persons mentioned in this and some of the 
following articles as living, have died since I left Italy.” 
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where they are so large. Every state in the Peninsula is productive, 
I believe, in proportion to the number of farmers on a given space of 
land equally good.” 


Certain it is that England has felt the evil effects of conso- 
lidating several small farms into one large farm. The practice 
has tended to raise the price of produce, because the necessity 
of larger capitals for persons holding extensive farms enables 
them to keep the corn from market as long as they please ; 
whereas the little farmer is obliged to carry his corn to market, 
as soon as thrashed, that he may be provided with his rent 
against the day of payment. Another evil arising from the 
same source is the comparative dearness of poultry and eggs, 
great abundance of which used to be supplied by the small 
farmers. It has diminished also a useful body of men—the 
yeomen of the country. We are obliged for this, in a great 
measure, to the race of modern agriculturists, as they are, fop- 
pishly, and foolishly, called, who have the singular merit of 
raising the price of land, and the price of provisions. 

The remarks on the Tuscan Republics are so particularly 
just and striking, that we shall transcribe them, though the 
extract be rather long. 


‘** Viewed as Republics, the Tuscans and the Greeks were equally 
turbulent within their walls, and egually vain of figuring among 
foreign Sovereigns ; always jealous of their political independence, 
but often negligent of their civil freedom; for ever shifting their 
alliances abroad, or undulating between ill-balanced factions at home. 
In such alternations of power, the Patricians became imperious, the 
Commons blood-thirsty, and both so opposite, that nothing but an 
enemy at the gates could unite them. 

‘* But in no point is the parallel so striking as in their hereditary 
hatred of each other. ‘This passion they fostered by insulting epithets. 
The Tuscans called the Pisans ¢raditori, the Pistoians perversi, the 
Senese pazzi, the Florentines ciechi,* &c. The Greeks, (take even 
Beeotia alone,) gave Tanagra a nickname for envy, Oropus for 
avarice, Thespiz for the love of contradiction, é&c. 

‘€ Nor was their hatred satisfied with mockery: it became serious 
upon every trifle. Athens waged a bloody war on A®gina for two 
Olive stumps, the materials for two statues: Florence declared hosti- 





——7 


* ¢¢ The Florentines themselves account for their nickname 
ciechi, by the whiteness of their houses, which blinds so many of 
the inhabitants; but the other Tuscans contend that the epithet of 
blind, applied nationally to Florence, should mean what it meant at 
Chalcedon.” 
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lities against Pistoia, on account of two marble arms which had been 
dismembered from one statue.* , 

«* The first private wars among the free cities of Italy broke out in 
Tuscany, between Pisa and Lucca. ‘Tyrant never attacked tyrant 
with more exterminating fury, than these Republics, the hypocrites 
of liberty, fought for mutual inthralment. No despot ever sported 
more cruelly with his slaves, than the Thessalians and Spartans with 
their Penestse and Helots, or the Flo-entines with their Pisan prisoners, 
These last wretches were brought in carts to Florence, tied up like bale- 
goods: they were told over at the gates, and entefed at the custom- 
house as common merchandize: they were then dragged more than 
half naked to the Signoria, where they were obliged to kiss the pos- 
teriors of the stone Marzoccho, which remains as a record of their 
shame, and were at last thrown into dungeons where most of them 
died. Such was 


“« « La rabbia Fiorentina, che superba 
Fi a quel] tempo si, com ’ora é putta.’ 

** The Florentines brought home in triumph the chains of the 
unfortunate harbgur, and suspended them in festoons over the two 
venerable columns of porphyry which Pisa had presented in gratitude 
for a former service. The Pisan chains hang like a fair trophy on the 
foreign bank of Genoa; but to place them at Florence over those 
pledges of ancient friendship betrayed a defect of moral taste ; and 
to expose them still at that sacred door, which Michael Angelo 
thought worthy of Paradise, tends only to keep up the individuality of 
those little states, which it is the interest of their common governor 
to efface. No trifle should be left to record their separate indepen- 
dence, or to excite that repulsive action,—that tendency to fly off 
from their present cluster, which is doubly fatal in an age and a 
country so prone to partition.” 


Such is the sternness of Republican virtue! Such is the 
magnanimity, such the forbearance, of Republicans! Mr. 
Forsyth, in his visit to the Laurentian Library at Florence, 
had reason to regret the plunder of many of its most valuable 
articles. Among these was a Virgil supposed to be written 
in the fifth century, and corrected by the Consul Asterius, 
during the reign of Valens. It is to be hoped, however, that 
in the general restoration of the stolen goods which the arms 
of the allies have produced, this manuscript may have found 
its way back to its old station. 





* « E liete, in cambio d'arrecarle aiuto 
L'Italiche citta del suo periglio, 
_ Ruzzavano tra loro, non altrimenti 
Che disciolte podedre a calci e denti. 
’ Tassont. 
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** The Pandects were better guarded, and sent to Palermo for 
safety. Government, indeed, had always kept them under its own 
key, and opened them only by torch-light to the great, on an order 
from the Senate. Tradition says that this famous code was discovered 
in a barrel at Amalfi; and Hume, who believes the story, aseribes 
to this discovery the revival of the Roman law. Bat it is far more 
probable that the Pisans brought it from Constantinople while their 
commerce flourished in the Levant, and it is certain that, before 
they took Amalfi, Irnerius had been teaching the Pandects at 


Bologna.” 


Little seems to have been left, worthy of attention, in this 
library, at the time when it was visited by our author, except 
some old Classics, and a number of illuminated manuscripts. 
Florence was always famed for that description of beings 
known only in Italy, the improvvisatori, or extempore poets, 


** So early as the fifteenth century the two blind brothers, Brando- 
lint excelled here in singing Latin extempore. The crowned and 
pensioned Corilla drew lately the admiration of all Italy, and Signora 
Fantastici is now the improvvisatrice of the day. 

‘* This lady convenes at her house a crowd of admirers, whenever 
she chooses to be inspired. The first time I attended her accademia, 
ayoung lady of the same family and name as the great Michael 
Angelo, began the evening by repeating some verses of her own 
composition. Presently La Fantastici broke out into song in the 
words of the motto, and astonished me by her rapidity and command 
of numbers, which flowed in praise of the fair poetess, and brought 
her poem back to our applause. Her numbers, however, flowed 
irregularly, still varying with the fluctuation of sentiment; while her 
song corresponded, changing from aria to recitativo, from recitativo 
to a measured recitation. 

“* She went round her circle and called on each person fora 
theme. Seeing her busy with her fan, I proposed the fan as a 
subject ; and this little me she painted as she promised, ‘ col 
penne! divino di fantasia felice.’ In tracing its origin she followed 
Pignotti, and in describing its use she acted and analysed to us all the 
coquetry of the thing. She allowed herself no pause, as, the moment 
she cooled, her estro would ; 

“* So extensive is her reading that she can challenge any theme. 
One morning, after other classical subjects had been sung, a Venetian 
Count gave her the boundless field of Apollonius Rhodius, in which 
she displayed a minute acquaintance with all the Argenautic fable. 
Tired, at last, of Demi Gods, I proposed the sofa for a task, and 
sketched to her the introduction of Cowper's poem. She set out 
with this idea, but, being once — in the net of mythology, 
she soon transferred his sofa into a Cytherean couch, and brought 


Venus, Cupid, and Mars, on the scene; for such embroidery enters 
into the web of every iuyroyvisatore. I found this morning— 
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accademia flatter than the first. Perhaps poetry, being one of the 
children of pleasure, may, like her sisters, be most welcome in the 
evening. ‘ 

** T remarked that La Fantastici, when speaking of her art, gave 
some cold praise to her rival La Bandettini ; but she set an old Tuscan 
peasant above all the tribe, as first in original and poetic thinking. 
She seemed then to forget her once-admired Gianni, the Roman 
stay-maker. This crooked son of Apollo was the contested gallant 
of the first beauties in Florence, where he displayed powers yet 
unequalled in impromptu ; defying all the obbligaxioni or shackles 
that the severest audience could imposeon him. The very idea, 
however, of imposition is a violence fatal to genius; and the poetical 
commands thus executed, like laureate odes and other tasks, may 
shew skill, pratice, talent ; but none of the higher felicities of art. 

“* Such ‘strains pronounced and sung unmeditated, such prompt 
eloquence,’ such sentiment and imagery flowing in rich diction, in mea- 
sure, in rhyme, and in music, without interruption, and on subjects 
unforeseen, all this must evince in La Fantastici a wonderful com- 
mand of powers; yet, judging from her studied and published com- 
positions, which are dall enough, I should suspect that this 
impromptu-exercise seldom leads to poetical excellence. Serafino 
d’Acquila, the first improvvisatore that appeared in the language, was 
gazed at in the [talian Courts as a divine and inspired being, till he 
published his verses and dispelled the delusion. 

‘* An Italian improvvisatore has the benefit of a language rich in 
echoes. He generally calls in the accompaniment of song, a lute, ot 
a guitar, to set off his verse and conceal any failures. If his theme 
be difficult, he runs from that into the meanest common-place, or 
takes refuge in loose lyric measures.” 


Still, notwithstanding these draw-backs, the thing itself is 
astonishing. Is it the child of habit, or the gift of nature? 
The language, no doubt, affords a great facility to the 
rhymster, but there must be genius to make the extempore 
poet, and study, too, as it appears from the account of La 
Fantastici. If, however, as the author remarks, any pause 
would check the flow of imagination, and stop the progress of 
the speaker, it may be easily conceived, that no laboured per- 
formance of merit can spring from such a source. For 
reflection seems only to damp the ardour of invention. These 
extempore poets brought Homer to the mind of our author, 
who seems to consider the Grecian Bard as one of the improv- 
visatori of former days. 


** In attending to the Italian improvvisatori, I began to find out, 
or perhaps only to fancy, several points in which they resemble their 
great predecessor Homer. In both may be remarked the same open- 
ness of style and simplicity of construction, the same digressions, 
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fests, repetitions, anomalies. Homer has often recourse to shifts of 
the moment, like other improvvisatori, Like them he betrays great 
inequalities. Sometimes, when his speech is lengthening into detail, 

he cuts it short and concludes, Sometimes, when the interest and 
difficulty thicken, the poet escapes, like his horses, in a cloud, 

I once thought of Homer in the streets of Florence, where I once 
saw a poor cyclic bard most cruelly perplexed in a tale of chivalry. 

He wished to unravel ; but every stanza gave a new twist to his plot. 
His hearers seemed impatient for the denouement, but still the cone 
fusion increased. At last, seeing no other means of escape, he 
vented his poetical fury on the skin of his tambourine, and went off 
with a ‘ maledetto.’” 


In a note, Mr. Forsyth thus strengthens his comparison. 


“« Homer seems to have kept a stock of hemistichs, which recur 
incessantly at the close of verses; as, imsa wrepoivra mgoontdatia 
yravadons Abmn, &c. expletive epithets, as dais—daimorin, &c. which 
appear in so many, and so opposite meanings, that they cease to have 
any meaning at all; expletive phrases which he applies indiscri- 
minately, as the cgxauos avdeav, both to the monarch and the swine- 
herd; set forms which introduce his speeches, as, Tov J arausnCoueros 
wzcipn, & cc.—or else begin them, as, “ Ayiges ice Qiao, &c. and thus 
leave him time to collect his thoughts for the speech itself. When he 
has killed one warrior, in comes the A“enew Os Tlevw, &c. and allows 
him a moment to look about for another victim. How often does he 
serve up, particularly in the gluttonous Odyssey, the same 1'age 
rT adrAw feast, to refresh himself as well as, his heroes! How often 
does the "Hyos 0° ** Hevyévere Damm, &c. begin the business of the day ! 
The retarn of such passages was a breathing-place to the improvvisa- 
tore. The names and titles which he heaps on his Gods were only, 
says Lucian, to fill up a verse. Such was Homer, such is the Italian ; 
both literally singers, and the harpof the ade; is now most generally 
represented as a guitar.” 


Though it by no means appears to us so clear as it does to 
our author that Homer was an improvvisatore, or extempore 
poet, that is, that he composed his verses as he sung them, we 
must admit the justness of his criticism. Indeed, no one can 
have read Homer without noticing the defects here pointed 
out. ‘The comparison, however, with the Italian improvvisa- 
tore fails in one point, for the latter varies his verse at his 
pleasure, whereas Homer never did, having constantly pre- 
served the same metre; and this alone would make us doubt 
whether his poems were really extempore. 

In his remarks on the Italian Drama, Mr. Forsyth justly 
comments on the unnatural alliance between tragedy and 
music, begun at the close of the sixteenth century by Vecchi 
and Rinnuccini,. who introduced the recitative ; and halfa cen- 
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tury afterwards airs were added by Il Cignonini; and the pro- 
duce of this alliance was the opera. 


‘* Nothing so extravagantly unnatural as the opera has ever stood 
solong. For the opera, Italians have erected their grandest theatres, 
invented a new system of decoration, instituted academies, and muti. 
Jated men. Music, though introduced only as an assistant to tragedy, 
soon became the principal ; and any poetry was thought good enough 
for an entertainment where no poetry could be under-tood. 

“The musical demon fell next upon comedy, and begot the 
monster called opera /uffu ; a composition more wretched, if possible, 
than the serious melo-drama. This last innovation, however, pam- 
pered the two great appetites of the nation with music and buffoonery, 
and drew the upper classes of society away from poor prosaic Harle- 
guin, who sunk to the level of our Bartholomew Fair.” 


"Twas strange cnough that the drama should be so degraded 
even in Italy; but how much more strange is it, that the same 
unnatural amusement should be introduced and cherished, in 
our own temperate climate, and with our national good sense, 
and sobriety of manners! Good heaven! that men of educa- 
tion and intellect can sit for hours to see an Alexander, ora 
Brutus, or a Cato, represented by a squeaking Castrato, in a 
hoop-petticoat, with a gauze fillet on his head, and the voice 
and attitudes of a female dancer! Music is the parent of this 
folly, and much she has to answer for! Goldoni reformed 
the Italian theatre, and substituted his own productions for 
the trash which had so long disgraced it. 


‘« The players seem to keep pace with the poets in improvement, 
As if ashamed of their descent from the ‘ maschere dell'arte,’ they 
have renounced the rant and buffoonery of the old stage, and affect a 
temperance bordering upon tameness. Yet still degraded in society, 
subject in some states of Italy to a police as humiliating as the 
ancient,* and every where rated below the warbling wethers of the 
opera, they claim no respect for an art which denies them the rank 


~ and emolument of Jiberal artists, they style it only recitation ; they 


expose, like showmen in the streets, their scenes ‘ painted upon a 
pole and underwrit ;° and they closeeach performance with a long- 
imploring invitation to the next,”’ | 


In a country where sound is preferred to sense, the dramatic 
art is not very likely to flourish. ‘That soil in which the 





* « © Pretoribus jus virgarum in histriones esset.’ Tac, In one 
part of Lucian we find the players subject to be whipped at the discre- 
tion of the audience; in another we find the aScSera exercising that 
right; at this moment they lie under the same scourge at Rome. ° 
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rowth of sensuality is rapid, is not favourable to the cultiva- 
tion Of intellect. Players, in all countries, in which the 
religion of Rome is established, are neither considered, nor 
treated, us christians. ‘They labour under a sentence of per- 
petual excommunication, and, at their death, are refused 
christian burial!! Here we fly into an opposite extreme, and 
raise Opera singers to a level with Princes of the Blood!!! 

Tragedy, it seems, is now seldom performed on the Italian 
stage; our author is of opinion that'much passion cannot be 
excited by the measured dialogues of Metastasio. We think, 
however, he underrates the talents ef that poet. We have not 
heard any representation of his pieces: but as far as we can 
judge from the perusal of Metastasio’s productions they appear 
to us well-calculated for success on the stage. ° Of Alfieri, we 
know little, but by character. Mr. Forsyth rates his powers 
very highly indeed ;—ahbove those of which either France or 
England can boast. But while he praises his talents, he 
censures his conduct, and evidently not without good reason. 


“« Alfieri’s conduct is more open than his works to censure. 
Though born in a monarchy, and living under mild princes, this 
Count concentrated in his heart all the pride, brutality, and violence, 
of the purest aristocracies that ever oppressed Genoa or Venice. 
Whoever was more or less than noble, became the object of his 
hatred or contempt. The same pen levelled bis tirannicte against 
princes, and his antigallican against plebeians. The patriotism which 
he once put on could never sit easy upon such a mind, nor fall natu- 
rally into the forms.and postures of common life. In forcing it vio- 
lently on he reut the unsightly garb, then threw it aside, and let the 
tyrant go naked. 

** This hatred of princes Jed him to dedicate his Agis to our 
Charles 1st. I admit the jurisdiction of posterity over the fame of 
dead kings. But was it manly, was it humane, to call up the shade 
of an unfortunate prince, a prince fully as unfortunate as he was 
criminal, on purpose to insult him with a mock-dedication ? And of 
all Italians, did this become Alfieri, the reputed husband of that very 
woman whose sterility has extinguished the race of Charles? 

His aristocratical pride, working ona splenetic constitution, breaks 
out into disgusting eccentricities, meets you at his very door,* bars 





* «* He posted up in his lobby the following advertisement, which 
breathes precisely the same sentiment as his answer to General Miollis, 
who had politely invited him to his quarters. ‘ Vittorio Alfieri non 
Ticeve in casa ne persone, ne ambasciate di quelli.che non conosce e 
da'quali non dipende.’ 

“ The following was his grateful return to Count Delce for a pre- 
sent of two tragedies : 
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up all his approaches, and leaves himself in the solitude of a sultan. 
How unbecoming of a poet was his conduct to General Miollis, the 
declared friend of all poets living and dead! How often has he 
descended from his theatrical stateliness to the lowest scurrility ! 
How true is his own description of himself ! 

** Or stimandosi Achille, ed or Tersite.” 


The Memoirs of this strange man have since been published; 
and certainly one possessed of less amiable, or less estimable, 
qualities, has not appeared, for many years, before the public. 
His attack on the unfortunate Charles the first was base and 
cowardly, resulting from a little mind and a depraved heart, 
Nor has Mr. Forsyth repelled the attack with, sufficient vigour, 
for he meets him half-way, by conceding the point of crimi- 
nality, reducing it only toa level with his misfortunes. We 
enter our protest against both Count and commentator, and 
shall ever contend that though our first Charles was mistaken 
in some respects, yet was he criminal in none. 

In describing the palaces at Florence, our author observes, 
that you can see, through a long line of doors from one to the 
other, a plan not suited to the comforts of domestic life, 
though admirably adapted for ostentation and shew. “ It 
sometimes, indeed,” he says, “ makes a thoroughfare of Sig- 
nora’s bedchamber; but those sacred retirements which an 
Englishwoman requires, are unnecessary in a country where 
ladies affect no restraint, and feel embarrassed by no intrusion.” 
Such are the manners of this musical country! Heaven defend 
our fair countrywomen from all contamination by them ! 

In the course of his excursions from Florence, our author 
visited the celebrated abbey of Vallombrosa, an extensive and 
opulent establishment, so managed as almost to reconcile us to 
monastic establishments, objectionable as they are on so many 
accounts. 


‘* Being introduced,” says our author, “‘ by a letter to the Abbot, 
and accompanied by the brother of two Vallombrosans, ‘I met here a 
very kind reception. These amiable men seem here to study hos- 
pitality asa profession. People of all ranks and religions are equally 





Tragedie due gia fé 
Che il solo sa 
Satire or fa 
Saran tragedic tré. 
** Of his seurrility take this curious specimen addressed to another 
poet : 
Losco, fosco, io ti conosco ; 
Se avessi pane, non avresti tosco. 
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welcome, and entertained without either officiousness or neglect. 
Though the monks then resident were but fourteen in number, their 
famigha, including novices, lay-brethren, menials, and workmen, 
exceeded a hundred. In summer the Foresteria of the abbey is 
usually full of strangers, and during the winter half-year, all the 
indigent neighbours flock thither for their daily loaf. 

“« Such indiscriminate hospitality is, however, but the virtue of 
barbarous society. Baneful to industry and independence, it feeds 
poor men, bat it keeps them poor; it gives them a lodging, but it 
weans them from home. Not that | grudge this rich eommunity the 
means of being so bountiful; I rather grudge it the youth, the 
talents, and the active powers, which the institution entombs: I 
grudge it the very virtues of the men whom I found here. Those 
virtues tend only to palliate its defects, and correct its general in- 
fluence by the good which they do in detail,” 


We do not fully agree with our author in these remarks. 
The question is, whether society would be more benefitted by 
the virtues of these monks, if living in the world, than it 
is at present? So far it is a matter of great doubt; for it 
does not necessarily follow that men who are virtuous within 
the walls of a convent, would be virtuous in the midst of a 
profligate city. Besides, the virtues of these brethren appear 
to be of an active nature; they are good landlords, good 
masters, pious, charitable, hospitable; they afford employment 
to the industrious; nor does it appear that even the poor who 
receive their daily loaf, or their nightly shelter, eat the bread 
of idleness. At all events, it is difficult to conceive how they 
could achieve more good in society, than it is admitted they 
achieve in their convent. We ure not apologists for a con- 
ventual life; but we cannot perceive the validity of the 
objections here urged against it. 


“« These excellent men bring economy to the aid of beneficence. 
While they give bread to hundreds, to themselves they allow but the 
modest stipend of eighteen crowns a year; yet the revenues of the 
abbey are about 40,000 crowns. Its fattorias are palaces, its farms 
ate highly cultivated, and its tenantry wealthy ; while the institution, 
by maintaining the same unalterable plan, and training all its 
members to the same habits, secures itself from the misgovernment 
which a private inheritance is occasionally exposed to. The private 
gentleman, perhaps, spends his income more profitably to the public 
revenue. His rents do not return so directly as the monks into the 
mass of the people, which is the ultimate destination of all property ; 


but they return through more taxable channels, through cellars and 
hops.” 
s0Ps. 


This is the argument rather of a financier than of a philaso- 
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her; and supplics no objection to the charitable monks of 

allambrosa, From this retreat, our author went to the con- 
vents of Camaldoli, to which young men retire for the purpose 
of submitting themselves to the pains of purgatory in this 
world, in the hope, no doubt, of escaping them in the next. 
He who can descry temptation, or discover charms, in pale 
faces, shaven heads, shaggy beards, raw’ backs, swollen legs, 
and bare feet, may’enrol himself among the earthly saints of 
Camaldoli! The convent of La Verna next attracted our 
author’s attention, interesting, as being the work of St. Francis, 
the king of the beggars—that is, the founder of the mendicant 
order which bears his name. : 


‘* This singular convent, which stands on the cliffs of a lofty 
apennine, was built by St. Francis himself, and is celebrated for the 
miracle which the motto* records. Here reigns all the terrible of 
nature—a rocky mountain, aruin of the elements, broken, sawn, and 
piled in sublime confusion—precipices crowned with old, gloomy, visi- 
onary woods—black chasms in the rocks where curiosity shudders to 
look down—haunted caverns sanctified by miraculous crosses—long 
excavated stairs that restore you to day-light, This scenery is now under 
thepencil of Philip Hackert, a Prussian, brought by a reflux of art from 
the land of Vandals, to charm Italy with bis landscapes. On the top 
of. the mountain is a mass of marine testaceous petrifactions, where 
Soldani has collected, for his microscopical work, myriads of Ammo- 
nites and nautili, perfect in their forms, yet minute as sand. 

“* On entering the chapel of the stigmata, we caught the religion 
of the place ; we knelt round the rail, and gazed with a kind of local 
devotion at the holy spot where Saint Francis received the five 
wounds of Christ. The whole hill is legendary ground. There the 
Seraphic father was saluted by two crows, which still haunt the 
convent ; there the devil hurled him down’ a precipice, yet was not 
permitted to bruise a bone of him, 


Pulchra Laverna, 
Da mihi fallere, da justum sanctumque videri ! 


* What a pity that so great a man should be lost among the 
saints? Francis appears to me a genuine hero, original, independent, 
magnanimous, incorruptible. His powers seemed designed to rege- 
herate society, but, taking a wrong direction, they sunk men into 


beggars. 
‘* The sanctuary doors were unlocked to us with a studied solem- 





—_—_ 


* « Nel crudo sasso infra Tever ed Arno 
Da Christo prese l'ultimo sigillo, 


Che le sue membra due anni portano.” 
Danvo. 
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nity. Tapers were lighted, incense burnt, prayers muttered, all fell 
on their knees, and the bead-ro/l of relics was displayed. They par- 
ticularly adored a tooth of St. Christopher which, an eminent natu- 
ralist assured me, came from the jaws of arhinoceros.* 1 could 
hardly refrain from an-heretical smile, till I began to reflect that the 
scene before. me was the work of faith. 

‘‘ These poor friars are more loved and respected by the people 
who feed them, than any of the chartered orders; Obliged and 
obliging, they mix intimately with the peasants, as counsellors, and 
comforters, and friends. They give away more medicine than the 
rich anchorites of Camaldoli’ sell. In hospitals, in prisons, on the 
scaffold; in short, wherever there is misery you fiod Franciscans 
allaying it. They gave us a tolerable dinner, and the best wine of 
their begging barrel, which, if I may repeat their own pun, had been 
filled in centumecelle. ‘Thus having: nothing, yet possessing all 
things, they live in the apostolical state; and, renouncing money 
themselves, leave all temporal concerns to their procuratore, who 
thankfully booked our names, as creditors for a few masses. 

“« Thus ended our pilgrimage to the three sanctuaries.” 


It is a strange thing, that the strongest bond of union among 
Italians, is haired. 


«© Never were the Tuscans so unanimous as in hating the other 
states of Italy; the Senesi agreed best in hating all the other Tuscans ; 
the citizens of Siena, in hating the rest of the Senesi; and in the 
city itself the same amiable passion was subdivided among the dif- 
ferent wards. . 

“‘ This last ramification of hatred had formerly exposed the town 
to very fatal conflicts, tll, at length, in the year 1200, Saint Ber- 
nardine instituted boxing as a more innocent vent to their hot blood, 
aad laid the bruisers under certain laws which are sagredly observed 
tothisday. As they improved in prowess and skill, the pugilists 
came forward on every point of national honour ; they were sung by 
poets, and recorded on inscriptions. The elegant Savini ranks boxing 
among the holiday pleasures of. Siena. 


‘* Tazze, Vivande, compagnie d'amiei, 
Maschere, pugni, ed i] bollor lascivo 
D‘un teatro foltissimo di belle.”’ 


We rather wonder that no Sienese champion has made his 
appearance at Moulsey-Hurst, and taken part in those elegant 


_ 





“ * At the Certosa near Florence I saw another grinder of the 
same holy giant, which approached the sesguipedalian size of AEmi- 
lius’s teeth. A similar imposition was praciised about two centuries 
ago in France and England, where the bones of an elephant dug up 
neat Chaumont, were paraded about as the remains of the giant 
Teutobechus.” 
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pastimes which afford so much gratification to certain persons 
of rank and fashion ; and to the patrons of which the English 
language is so much indebted for the introduction of a 
number of terms and expressions utterly unknown to our less 
polished ancestors, and which promise greatly to enrich our 
national treasures of lexicography. Some few murders, in- 
deed, softened down, by the courtesy of British laws and 
British juries, into manslaughter, have been committed, in the 
pursuit of these fashionable amusements, but what are the 
lives of obscure individuals when put in the scale against the 
erfection of an art, which, while it improves our language, 
mvigorates our minds, and enlarges the stock of our national 
recreations | 


There is much sound criticism in Mr. Forsyth’s remarks on 
those languid compositions, called sonnets, which are foreign 
from the taste and language of Englishmen. 


** Italy produces annually an incalculable number of bad sonnets ; 
but perhaps it is the only country that ever produced good ones. The 
few who excel in these compositions strike them off at one ‘ colpo 
di pennello.’ Like the fresco-painters, they never return to the 
plaster. A language so full of similar and sonorous terminations 
gives them peculiar facilities for the sonnet, which, if not finished at 
one heat, they usually throw away. How unlike to those Jaboured and 
tetouched things which are slowly hammered into the size and shape 
of sonnets on our English anvils! Such workmanship, if originally 
bad, become worse by following the advice of Horace, 


** Male tornatos incudi reddere versus.” 


‘* Why are our Wartonians so perversely partial to rhymes and 
restraints which our language will not bendto? Why do they court 
unnecessary difficulty? Mere difficulty surmounted never gave 
pleasure in poetry, except tothe poet himself. The chaining of a 
flea, or the shiftings of a fiddler, may amuse us for a moment, in 
relation to the means; but, in the fine arts, we never consider the 
tabour bestowed ; we consider only the excellence produced. 

‘‘ English poets cannot plead for the sonnet one successful pre- 
cedent. Even the greatest of them all, Shakspeare, Milton, Spenser, 
split on this rock and sunk into common versifiers. Can all the 
sonnets in our language collected together match the ‘ Italia! Italia! 
O tu cui fea ja sorie,” so prophetically striking at this moment 
(1802?) Have we any so exquisitely ladicrous as the sonnet written, 
I believe, in this tawn (Siena,) on discovering that the Sarcophagus of 
King Porsenna had served for ages as the washing-trough of monks ? 
I contend, however, against fashion, The English sonnetteer will 
persist in his work of torture, and yet complain of the engine which 
cramps him. But is that fair ? 
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“** In questo di Procruste orrido Jetto 
Che ti sforze 4 giacer ? forze in rovino 
Andra Parnaso senza it tuo sonetto.”’ 


Which address to the sonnetteer may be thus translated, 


What thee compels to lay thy head 
On dread Procrustes’ horrid bed ? 
Perhaps, but for thy sonnet, all 
Parnassus might in ruins fall ! 


Certainly when a man makes his own bed, he has no right 
to complain of his inability to rest on it. We can conceive 
but one recommendation which the sonnet possesses. ‘That is, 
its brevity--it requires but one thought, and that thought but 
little expansion ; the chief difficulty is in the rhymes, but that 
is easily removed by a reference to Byshe, who is in the hands 
of every sonnetteer. The author, however, truly predicted 
that the work of torture would continue, for, since he penned 
these strictures, Mr. Capel Loft has produced, from his own 
manufactory, no less than five or six volumes of sonnets !!! 

On his road to Rome, our author stopped at San Quirico, 
near to which place a shower of stones fell in 1794. 


*€ One of these stones which Soldani, abbot of La Rosa, shewed 
me, weighed about three pounds, and contained malleable iron, a 
substance never produced by volcanic heat. Soldani called the atten- 
tion of the scientific world to this phenomenon, and received from all 
hands a diversity of explanations; but these he refutes as they rise, 
to make room for one more surprizing than them all. In short, he 
forges these stones in the air itself! First he raises a whirlwind, and 
thus brushes up from the earth some white clay, This he suspends 
aloft in a little fiery vortex; mixes it up with eslphurs, bitumens, 
oils, minerals; vitrifies it by electricity, and then plays it off by 
vibration and gravitation ! 

‘** Padre Ricca, the most profound, yet elegant scholar in this 
country, gave me a solution far less sublime than Soldani’s. He 
supposes these stones to have been ejected—not from Vesuvius, as 
Sir William Hamilton conjectured, but—from the very ground where 
they fell. For, as that neighbourhood is fuli of chalk, impregnated 
With pyrites and ferruginous matter, small masses of the composition 
may have escaped from some superficial explosion there, and been 
afterwards ignited in the electrical cloud which attended the pheno- 
menon. I might add, in favour of this opinion, that two such 
showers had formerly fallen near the same spot. My excellent and 
learned friend P. Gandolfi denies the fact given : but Soldani persists 
in his hypothesis, and is now writing a history of stone-showers, 
deduced from Livy’s reports down to his own.” 


This solution of Ricca’s, though less absurd than Soldani’s, 
No. 225, Vol. 51, February, 1817. Tt 
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is not much more satisfactory; the subject, indeed, is so full 
of difficulties, that, however it may call forth the exercise of 
ingenuity, it is not likely to produce any arguments that can 
convince the intelligent and philosophical inquirer. 

There are so many things worthy of notice in this interesting 
and instructive volume, that we must postpone our final account 
of its contents, to a future number. 
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A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, a Poem, in two Cantos: To 
which is added, the Tempest, a Fragment. Second edition, 
corrected, 8vo. Pp. 72, Johnston, Cheapside. 1817. 


Tue subject of this Poem is well calculated to call forth all 
the powers, to rouze all the energies, and to display, to ad- 
vantage, the towering genius of a bard. _It is connected with 
every thing that appeals most forcibly to the feelings of a reli- 
gious being, such as man is, or ought to be. The poet must 
be conscious that the soil which he treads is sacred ground, 
What must be his impressions when he contemplates the 
hallowed scenes of his Saviour’s birth, miracles, and cru- 
cifixion? If endued with any thing more than the vulgar 
faculty of versification, it must elevate him, we should think, 
into sublimity. Whether the subject has so elevated the 
author of this Pilgremage, our readers will be enabled to 
judge from the specimens which, in justice to him, we shall 
feel it our duty to lay before them. ‘The poem thus opens— 


«« Where the gay spirit of the morning sleeps, 
On orient vales and Galilean steeps— 

Where hoary Lebanon its front uprears, 
Ploughed with the footsteps of six hundred years— 
There is a Jand, in olden records named, 

By seer and sage, by prophet, pilgrim, famed ; 
Whose thirsty mountains, piled in green array, 
Drink from its golden source the stream of day ; 
Whose limpid lakes, in solitary pride, 

Through spicy meads, their crystal waters guide, 
And nature spreads her feast, divinely ‘fair, 

As though some Deity still lingered there.” 


This introduction to the holy land is strictly appropriate, 
but the word same in the last line is objectionable, from its 
ambiguity ; the definite article the should be substituted for it. 
In the first line of the third stanza there is a grammatical error— 
“and lives there him.” Here the accusative case of the pro- 
noun is used instead of the nominative. The construction of 


od 
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the phrase is—Does he live? The same error, too, occurs, 
in the first stanza of the second canto, w hich begins with these 
words—** Oh ! sails there him,” &c. ’tis the same as if he had 
written, does him sail. We should not have noticed this 
trifling defect, if the author had not informed us, in his title- 
page, that the present is the second edition corrected ; and as 
we know of no practical license which dispenses with the 
common rules of grammar, we have thought it necessary to 
mark the error, that it may be corrected in any future edition, 
We shall now proceed with our quotation, 


‘© And lives there him—on continent or isle, 

Where Winter's frost prevails, or Summer's smile— 
Lives there that soul—that hermit of the breast — 
That wayward spark, unkindling and unblest— 

So dull of light, in sympathy so cold, 

So slurred an impress from a heavenly mould— 

That starts not—melts not—owns no thrilling bliss— 
No hope of worlds unknown, nor scorn of this— 
No sacred joy—no ecstacy of thought— 

No rapturous ray from inspiration caught— 

No soft enchantment stealing o'er the heart, 

From which the ravished mind would weep to part-— 
As Fancy’s pencil, dipped in tints divine, 

Bodies thy hills and vales, immortal Patesting! 


«« Such were the thoughts which solitude inspired, 
When weary Flavius from the world retired-— 
Lorn child of poesy, who loved to dwell 
Where rocks and ruins listened to his spell. 
Far had he strayed, but strayed like one who went, 
The slave of sorrow and of discontent ; 
Like one whose bosom was the mint of care, i 


Who forged and proved his sharpest arrows there : | | 
Far had he strayed, had stemmed old Helle's tide, iii 
Where Peria fell, and fond Leander died ; i" 


With Greek and Moslem, Turk and Infidel, 
Had bowed to pleasure’s fascinating spell, 
To ease that lurking smart he could not cure, 
And what he failed to conquer, to endure.” 


We suspect that the pilgrim had Lord Byron in his mind’s 

eye when he penned these and some other stanzas in his 

poem. ‘They exhibit a correct portrait of the titled misan- 

thropist. The character is well penned throughout. The 

minstrel, as he is called, preférs the solitude of his cabin, to 

the noisy mirth of the crew; and like Richard, exclaims, | 
“I am myself, alone !” The progress of the vessel (the 
WitLow) through the =r is beautifully described, 
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‘* Swift through the surgy bosom of the deep, 
Flies the light bark ;—the wanton billows leap, 
And kiss the swelling sails with saucy spray, 

As the trim schooner spreads her gaudy way. 

lresh blows the breeze ; the canvas pinions feel, 
And drive the vigorous impulse to the keel ; 

Fades on the sight the dim and dwindling shore— 
Till even a speck beguiles the eye no more. 

So fade the scenes of life—a new-fledged joy, 
Caprice’s offspring, and the bosom’s toy, 

Holds its brief reign, a moment lulls the mind, 
Then flies, and Jeaves a painful void behind ! , 
Frail man himself, his vigour's plumage cast, 

A splendid ruin totters to the last ; 

Each wave of time some faculty destroys, 

Drowns now the wish, and next the sense, of joys ; 
Breaks, one by one, the fragile wires that bind 

The sinking body to the soaring mind, 

‘Till one vast billow, mightiest of the whole, 
Bursts the strained cabinet, and frees the soul !" 


















This is the painting of a master-hand! The Minstrel's 
ballad is pretty; but his song is interrupted by a storm. 























‘¢ The bark hath cleared the storm ; the modest beam 
Of purple morn comes glancing o’er the stream ; 
The gorgeous east pours forth the dazzling ray, 
And glowing Nature kindles into day ; 
A breezy freshness fills the sportive sails, 
Flies the light prow, obedient to the gales. 
Gaul spreads her gaudy shores ; the rapid skiff 
Sweeps the long line of headland, creek, and cliff. 
Iberia next extends her rocky shore, 
The seat of chivalry and wit no more ; 
Where superstition clanks her horrid chain, 
And bigot laws unfold their reeking train, 
Curst with inhuman tyranny to bind 
The slavish body through the master-mind : 
Where inquisition, shut from public eye, 
‘Lhe drivelling despot’s hell-conceived ally, 
Sharpens and consecrates the steel that flies 
Through friendship’s breast and Nature's ballowed ties, 
Bids sire by son, by brother, brother bleed, 
And crowns with smiles the murderer and the deed.” 


These, it must be confessed, are strong expressious ; but 
justice must pronounce it to be the language of honest indig- 
nation. Before we finish our remarks, however, we shall have 
occasion to animadvert on.some of: the author’s principles.and 







reflections, for which a similar.excuse can, by no means, be 
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either offered or admitted. We pass over the rest of the 
voyage, till the traveller comes within sight of Mount Carmel, 
of which we have the following animated description. 


‘** Through the retiring mist day’s splendours shed 
A broad refulgence o'er the mountain's head ; 
Its fragrant top with radiant lustres streamed ; 
Its flowery sides with milder beauty beamed ; 
A more than mortal loveliness arrayed 
Each verdant eminence and sacred shade ; 

It looked a spot so apt and framed for joy, 

So rife of rapture, free from mean alloy, 
That inspiration’s spirit seemed to dwell — 

On the green slope, and in the spicy dell, 
Shedding its wild enthusiast influence round, 
On every nook of that celestial ground, 

It seemed as some prophetic spirit still 
Breathed in the Zephyrs of that holy hill ; 
As if the mantle of some heaven-taught seer 
Still.poured its potent benedictions here ; 
And, as the world’s wild wanderers hither came, 
Touched every bosom with a kindred flame.” 


These are the impressions which the contemplation of such 
an object must naturally excite in the bosom of a christian, 
The minstrel landed, it seems, at Acra, which affords him an 
opportunity of bestowing nad “pe maledictions on Djeggar 
Pacha, and on lawless power e quits the city, and roams 
on the sea shore, where, leaning on a cliff, he tunes his harp 
anew. 


‘* There sensibility repairs, 
To nurse her self-begotten cares ; 
Spins the gossamery sigh, 

Moulds the tear for pity’s eye, 
Fashions the resplendent gem, 
First in mercy's diadem.” 


The artifices of spurious, or affected, sensibility, are here 
ably pourtrayed. We now come to the second canto, in which 
we find much to commend, and nota little to blame. The 
blame, however, does not attach to the poetry, but to the sen- 
timents ; not to the author’s genius, but to .his principles. 
This canto opens in a manner equally impressive with that of 
the first canto. 


‘© Oh sails there him down life’s unfaithful deep, 
A being formed to wander and to weep— 
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Lives there that wretch, so habited to grief, 

That hugs his woes, and trembles at relief ; 

Who counts man’s first prerogative—to roam ; 

Flies to the wild, and calls the world his home ? 

If such there be, to whom no darling scene 

Teems with the forms of pleasures which have been— 
If such there be, whom thoughts of kind or kin 
Have lost the power to move, the charm to win, 

In whom all Nature’s sympathies are still, 

Whose bosom owns no throb, whose heart no thrill ; 
So changed in feeling by a stern alloy 

That his soul sickens at the sound of joy— 

If such there be, and midst these ruins wide, 

The wrecks of human hope, and human pride, 
One spot alone survive the tempest'’s ire, 

Where Pogsy still sits and tunes the lyre, 

And pours, with fitful pause and plaintive sound :— 
Her mellow numbers thro’ the desert round :— 
Bold is the portrait ; yet, if such can be, * 
Fravivus, behold the sketch, for thou art he !" 


For Fiavivs read Byron, nostro periculo, The last finish- 
ing stroke is here given to the portrait of the titled misan- 
thropist! The citizen of the world, who acknowledges no 
country, owns no kin, is, of all beings, the most selfish, as 
he is the most wayward, in the world. He finds his grati- 
fication where others would find nothing but disgust—scenes 
which present nothing but joyless desolation, and cheerless 
objects to others, are to him sources of satisfaction and delight. 
He finds in hatred the resource which others find in love, He 
is equally anxious in his pursuits with other men ; the only 
difference is this, that the common herd of mankind suffer 
themselves sometimes to be diverted from their object, by the 
calls of charity, or by the sympathies of natural affection, 
whereas the stern, relentless, miSanthrope is intent, solely and 
exclusively, on the attainment of his objects, from the pursuit 
of which he suffers nothing to divert him fora moment. As 
he traverses a portion of the holy land, our pilgrim experiences 
alternate sensations of pious awe, and bitter indignatioliy 


** Grim superstition bere his iron mace 
Sways o'er the fragments of a better race ;— 
A second Djezzar, tyrant as the first, 

With no one gentle weakness crost or curst, 
No melting mildness, no unpurchbas'd tear, 

For misery’s moan no kindred beart nor ear ; 
A rigid sternness darkling o’ey his brow, 

His lips still reeking wiih sor ie desperate vow ; 
Sits the dark fiend—the anaro-h of mankind, 
And spreads his ebon empire o'er the mind. 
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Rise, light of learning—education’s ray— 

Effulgent source of intellectual day ! 

Speed thy bright course through Syria’s cloudless skies, 
And bid the grovelling Galilean rise— 

The Pagan creed—the dark unhallowed rite, 

Dissolve in holy floods of heavenly light ; 

Rouze into life the slumbering nerves of hope, 

And shew the mental faculties their scope ; 

Till man shall burst his bigot chains, and rise 

A reasoning spirit worthy of the skies !" 


It is not as a reasoning, but as a humble, pious, and be- 
lieving, spirit, that man can become worthy, if ever he can 
become so, in the eyes of his Creator. It is not the vanity of 
education, or the pride of philosophy, but the piety of the 
christian, that will recommend him to the mediating mercy of 
his Redeemer. After comparing the past with the present 
state of Syria, the bard breaks forth in the following lamen- 


tation. 


*€ Sach Syria’s sons— illustrious now no more— 
How fallen, degraded, from their sires of yore ! 
Was it to such, degenerate drivellers! say, 

That infant science poured her generous ray ? 
Unrolled the mighty mind, and led to fame ? 

O! were they such, who, in life’s better time, 
Guided the soaring thought through paths sublime, 
Bent the vast arch, or bade the column rise, 

Or read the starry volume of the skies? 

That race is gone! the lustres of that day, 

Like meteor glories beamed, and passed away ; 

And look we for the relics of their worth, 

Search every clime save that which gave them birth ! 
Not to one sphere the trophies are confined, 

Rut fill the boundless empire of the mind ; 

Where wisdom dwells—art—science—wit, or fame— 
Springs the rich pillar that records their name !” 


In his soliloguies the wandering bard indulges in Utopian 
dreams, suggested by the despotism which reigns in the scenes 
around him. And this train of thinking leads him to take a 
brief view of the European governments, not one of which 
escapes his censure. He seems, indeed, to labour under a 
kind of political jaundice, which makes every thing, in the 
political world, exhibit, to his mind’s eye, a hue different from 
that which it presents to a common observer. We do not, 
however, mean to bestow indiscriminate censure on his poli- 
tical reflections, some of which, though severe, arejust: he 


begins with Italy. 
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“¢ Tread we Italia’s shore, whose children bear 
The iron bondage of the papal chair ; 

There superstition, ruling firm and far, 

Yokes a long train of menials to his car, 

And, followed by a cowled and crosiered band, 
Seathes and destroys the vigours of the land.” 


This is the first time we ever met with the plural of the 
noun vigour ; nor do we rightly understand how superstition, 
though we be not the least disposed to underrate its pernicious 
effects, ‘‘ seathes and destroys the vigour of the land ;’— 
these are sounds that convey no distinct meaning to our minds, 
Spain next draws down the lash of the satirist. 


** Speed we to Spain—shall triumph wait us there ? 
At the first glance hope sickens to despair. 
Hark! from her shores accurst what piercing cries 
Invite the tardy vengeance of the skies! 
Bespeaks the symptom an Utopian reign, 
Where haggard anguish clanks its biting chain ? 
Where horrid gyves the patriot limbs confine, 
And the reward of virtue is—the mine ? 
Gods !* can the lids of heavenly justice sleep, 
While deeds are done which make an angel weep ? 
Can retribution’s sword still press its sheath, 
When clouds of reeking crimescry out for death ? 
No, tyrant, no—a voice prophetic soars 
Above the rugged cliffs that bound thy shores— 
Herald of Heaven—it thunders through the air 
In peals of awful emphasis—‘ Beware !'” 


We are sorry to observe in this passage something like a 
remonstrance with the Deity bordering on impiety—a pre- 
sumptuous complaint of injustice, because the Almighty, for 
purposes known only to himself, tolerates the existence of 
evil,-in this transitory world. In another stanza, the Creator 
is charged with combining with his creatures in cruelty to 
man. -From the general tenour of the poem, we are compelled 
to observe that the author seems to be impressed with a duc 
Sense of religion ; and these objectionable passages, therefore, 
must not be ascribed to intentional impiety, but rather to the 
ardour of a heated imagination, which makes him use strong 


an 





* This application of heathen mythology to Christian subjects. 
An appeal to the gods in one line, and the introduction of an angel in 
the next, betrays an appearance of poverty of invention, which cer- 
tainly does not belong to the autbor of this poem. It is, at all events, 
grossly inaccurate, and highly offensive to a chaste ear. Rev. 
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expressions, without duly considering their force, their ten- 
dency, and their nature. His reflections on France betray 
the cloven foot of jacobinism too plainly not to be perceived 

the most careless observer—but Iet the bard speak for 


himself, 


«* O'er Pyrenean heights, to Gallia’s clime, 
The seat of every glory, every crime, 
Muse, wing thy flight, through ever-verdant meads, 
Where levity the eternal revel Jeads ; 
Even here in gaity’s vine-trellised bower, 
Lurks the dark monster of despotic power ; 
And half a tyrant, half a bigot, grown,. 
With bloated superstition fills the throne. 
Oh, land of little truth, of little taste ! 
How has thy splendid promise run to waste ! 
Where is thy lofty liberty of soul— 
That high-lLorn mind which Lounded from controul ? 
Where is the Monarch of the people's voice— 
A nation's idol and a nation's choice ? 
Oh! wert thou faithless when frail fortune’s tide 
El-bed on thy glory, and beat back thy pride I-— 
For this shall foes unnumbered crowd thy plains, 
Thy streets resound to war's tumultuous sirains— 
For this shall foreign despots bow thee down, 
And bloated tyranny possess thy crown, 
Compel thy slavish sons to bend the knee, 
"Till the last chord shall burst that made them free.” 


In order to comprehend the full extent of this mischievous 
declamation, it wiil be necessary to give its substance in plain 
prose. If we understand the author, and we should be most 
sorry to misrepresent him, he means to compliment the French 
for dethroning their legitimate sovereign, and overturning all 
the ancient institutions of the country, which he imputes to 
that ‘* high-born mind which bounded from controul”—which 
is, we apprehend, and ever has been, the case with all rebels, of 
whatever country or age. But who is “the monarch of the 
people’s voice—a nation’s idol and_a nation’s choice?” It can 
only be Buonaparte, the blood-stained usurper of the throne of 
the Bourbons ;—but is it possible that the author can be so 
contemptibly weak as to deceive himself into the persuasion 
that the Corsican was really the object of the people's choice? 
or is he so miserably ignorant of the History of the French 
Revolution, as not to know the very reverse of this to be the 
fact; as not te know that the people had no more to do with 
the elevation of that murderer to the imperial dignity, than 
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the author himself had? But be this as it may, whether he 
mislead himself, or whether he seek to mislead his readers, 
how does he reconcile his unbounded praise of the vilest 
tyrant that ever scourged a nation, with his lofty panegyrics on 
liberty?) And with what -consistency, after such panegyrics, 
can he consign the French realm to what he thinks the most 
grievous of al! punishments for their desertion of the usurper 
when forsaken by fortune? Who, after such a dereliction of 
all principle, can give him credit for the sincerity of those 
high and elevated sentiments which pervade a great part of his 
poem? The unqualified praise of Buonaparte, and the no 
Jess unqualified, and gross, and vulgar, abuse of Louis Tue 
xviuith., with the imputation of despolism to every monarch 
who has contributed to the restoration of legitimate govern- 
ment in France, display his principles in a most unfavourable 
point of view. ’Tis not the gloss of good poetry that can 
varnish over flagrant inconsistency, and unmeasured calumny. 
Poetry may be the language of fiction, but it ought never to be 
the vehicle of falsehood. Our readers will not be surprized to 
learn that the panegyrist of Buonaparte should become the 
calumniator of England. 


** Homeward the weary Muse now winds her flight, 
And rests her wing on Britain's chalky height, 
Surveys with swelling soul and towering pride 
Round her steep margin rol} the subject tide ; 

Marks o’er the distant main her naviessweep, 

And spread her empire to the latest deep. 

Lbrice happy land !—whose glowing sires of old, 
Impatient, ardent, enterprising, bold 

Achieved that freedom, whose luxuriant smile 
Gilds, with refracted rays, her teeming isle ! 

Yet not Utopian rule shall Britain boast — 

Dear land! most favoured and esteemed the most ! 
Ahidewing reptiles—be the bane accurst, 

Piuck'’d from the buds of beauty ‘ere they burst— 
Feed on her juices, and with devilish gust, 

Lay waste her strength to gratify their lust ; 
His high untlushing front corruption rears, 
While virtue hides her head, and truth her tears, 
Where once the seraph gladness sate and smiled, 
The demon woe, oppression’s murky child, 
Breathes in the breezes, withers up the ground, 
And scatters sickness and disaster round. 

Wake, Britain wake, thy arm of vigour bare! 
Hope of the world, subdue thine own despair ! 
Abridge corruption’s pestilential power, 

The avarch’s stride, stem faction’s maddened hour, 
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Display once more thy boasted chivalry, 
And, as thy fathers dared, dare thou be free.” 


This is the senseless rant of wild democracy! It is false 
that corruption reigns triumphant in England ; ’tis false, that 
virtue there hides her head; ’tis false, that oppression there 
exercises her iron sway. If, by the last line of this passage, 


any thing be meant, it must be an incitement to rebellion, - 


In short, the whole of the passage is as degrading to the 
author’s genius, as “tis discreditable to his principles. His 
abilities are great ; why will he prostitute them to purposes 
unworthy of his name? Why suffer his inveterate pre- 
judices to sully the splendour of his poetical productions As 
a poem, this “ Pilerimage to the Holy Land,” has strong 
claims to an elevated rank among the publications of the day. 
In the passages we have selected for quotation, our readers 
must have observed evident marks of genius of no common 
cast; let it be sedulously cultivated, under the guidance of 
sound discretion, and, above all, subjected to the controul of 
right principles ; and it will produce fruit worthy of his muse, 
and deserving of public encouragement, 

We have omitted to notice one instance of grammatical 
inaccuracy, in p. 44, 1. 204, where two negatives are used, 2ur 
und never. 
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An Examinetion of the Report of the Berbice Commissioners, 
and an Answer to the Letters of James Stephen, Esq. 1¢- 
specting the Crown Estates in the West Indics, published in 
the Courier, under the Signature ws © Truth.” By Joseph 
Marryatt, Esq. M. P. 8vo. Pp. 22, Richardson. 1517. 


Upon almost every question connected with colonial policy, 
and with the interests of our West-India possessions in par- 
ticular, the very intelligent author of this ** Exausination,” 
and the learned author of “ the Defence of the Re; gistry Bull,” 
have long been at issue; the latter earnestly contending for 
the wisdom and execution of all his philanthropic projects, 
without regard to consequences ; the former possessing great 
local and general knowledge, and maintaining with earnestness, 
and with temper, the rights of property, and the more valuable 
right of character; both of which have, in his opinion, been 
assailed by the great body of philanthropic Quixotes, which 
later times have produced and fostered. On most of these 
questions our opinion has been given, in our notice of the 
different productions to which the discussior of them has 
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given rise. The present tract arose out of a former pamphlet 
of Mr. Marryat’s, which we have not yet had leisure to review; 
but which, it seems, has given great offence to Mr. Stephen 
and to the acting managers of the African Institution. | 

When the colony of Berbice was conquered by the British 
arms, the estates which either belonged, or were supposed to 
belong, to the Dutch government, became confiscated to the 
crown, and were accordingly taken possession of by the crown. 
Commissioners were afterwards appointed for the management 
of them. And, on the return of peace, these commissioners 
made a report of their proceedings to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, which has since been laid before the House of Commons, 
and printed for the use of the members, 


“* This Report commences with long details of the disadvantages, 
under which the Commissioners took possession of the Crown Estates 
in Berbice ; the considerations which actuated them in the choice 
of their Agents, and the instructions they gave them for the regula- 
tion of their conduct. The Commissioners explain the causes of 
their failure; express great regret at being. obliged to resign their 
trust ; and (like projectors who have disappointed those who cof- 
fided in them, and call for more money to enable them to make 
more experiments,) assure their Lordships, ‘a steady prosecution 
of those plans, for which the Commission was originally instituted, 
promises the happiest results.’ 

‘‘ These. Gentlemen set out, either with an whaccountable slip 
of memory or an absolute evasion of fact ; forthey say, ‘ The estates 
and slaves committed to our care, came into the pessession of the 
Crewn, on the capture of Berbice by bis Majesty's forces. They 
were then supposed to be the property of the Dutch Government, 
and such, was the impression, as we understood of the Board of 
Treasury, when they were coinmitted to our charge ; nor had we 
any information of their being private property, until we heard of 
the recugnition of the claim of the Berbice Company, in the late 
treaty withthe Sovereign of the Netherlands.’ ‘This assertion ap- 
pears extraordinary, when the very first document among the Papers 
relating to these estates, laid upon the table of the House of Com- 
inons by the same Commissioners, (being a letter from R. Gordon, 
: Esq. Governor of Berbice, to the Right Honourable the Earl of Liver- 
pool, dated the 2nd of May, 1811, and read at a meeting of the Com- 
mivsioners held.on the Oth of July of that year,) contains the fol- 
Jowing passage: ‘ With respect to the revenues arising to the 
Crown within this Colony, the only permanent source of revenue to 
the Crown consists in feur plantations, formerly belonging to the 
Dutch West India Company, and now ‘vested in the Crown by 
right of conquest.’ 

‘Comparing tlhe Report with the Papers, the necessary conclusion 
is, either that the Berbice Commisioners bad never read, or had en- 
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tirely forgotten this letter, transmitted to them for their information 
by the Lords of the Treasury ; which distinctly apprised them, before 
they entered upon their charge, that these estates, so far from having 
been the property of the Dutch Government, formerly belonged to the 
Dutch West India Company, and were only vested in the British 
Crowa by right of conquest. Yet with this official document record- 
ed upon their minotes on the Oth of July, 1811, they very gravely 
report on the 20th of May, 1816. that ‘they never had any informa- 
tion of their being private property, until they heard of the recogni- 
tion of the claim of the Berbice Company, in the late treaty with the 
Severeign of the Netherlands.” 


What reply the commissioners will be able to make to this 
ointed remark, we are wholly ata loss to conjecture. Mr. 
farryat had asserted, in his former tract, that this commission, 

which consisted of Messrs. William Smith, Wilberforce, Van- 
sittart, Gordon, and Stephen, bad been appointed through the 
influence of the African Institution, who certainly, on other 
occasions, had effectually convinced the world)that they pos- 
sessed an influence, not more extraordinary in its nature, than 
prejudicial in its exercise and application. This assertion 
called forth a jesuitical kind of negative, from the writer of 
some letters in a very respectable evening paper, subscribed 
“ Truth.” 


“In the next page, the statements of the Commissioners, 
and of course of Mr. Stephen as one of them, are completely at 
variance with those of Mr. Stephen as an individual. Mr. Ste- 
phen, in his first letter printed in the Courter, under the signa- 
ture of TrutTu, deprecates the idea of the Commission having been 
established, at the request or stiggestion of any member of the African 
Institution. ‘ The fact is, (he says) that neither the African Insti- 
tution, nor any member of that body, as such, had any convection with 
the Berbice Commission, or knew that such a measure was in agita- 
tion, until it had been carried into etiect.” Mr. Siephen appears to 
have been so hursied away by his usual disregard of any statements but 
such as answer his immediate purpose, as to have published this-letter, 
without comparing it with the Report, to which he had signed his 
name as one of the Berbiee Commissioners, and which admits the 
very fact this letter denies; for it states,—‘ Mr. Stephen soon 
afterwards understood from Mr. Perceval, that i’ (the contract be- 
tween Major Staples and himself) « was at aw end, and that it was 
the determination of his Majesty's Government, not to grant any 
lease of the estates ; and on the other hand, not to suffer them to 
tfemain under the them system of management, bat to adopt any 
practicable plan that could be devised, for the benefit and preserva- 
tion of the slaves. Mr. Perceval at the same time particularly re- 
quested Mr, Stepben to consider the subject, and to communicate any 
Practical suggestions that might occur to him, as he found it extremely 
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dificult to determine what course to take. It was out of these cir. 
cumstances that the plan of our Commission arose.” 

‘* The latter part of this statement clearly admits, that the Berbice 
Commission originated in the suggestionsof Mr. Stephen, a Director 
of the African Institution, to Mr. Perceval, anuther Director of the 
African Institution ; and therefore, so far from the fact being that 
110 member of that body had any connection with it, the whole plan 
was concerted between members of that body. 

‘« Mr. Stephen, with some finesse and casuistry, has qualified his 
individual assertion, with the words assuch. ‘ Neither the African 
Institution, nor any member of that body, as such, knew that such a 
measure was in contemplation, until it had been carried into effect.’ 
He wishes it to be understood that he was consulted on this occasion, 
not as a member of the African Institution, but as a professional ad- 
-viser ; and by a parity of reasoning, Mr.-Perceval acted, not asa Di- 
rector of the African Institution, but as First Lord of the Treasury, 
ht may, however, be presumed, that what they knew in one capacity, 
they were not altogether ignorant of in the other. Mr. Stephen de- 
sires to be considered, as performing two distinct characters, and hay- 
ing tke liberty of changing them from time to time, as circumstances 
require. When he is charged with using his endeavours to promote 
an object, asa member of the African Institution, he immediately 
whips on his Barrister’s gown and wig, and disclaims all knowledge of 
or privity to the transaction, as suck, Like Janus with his double 
face, he presents a different countenance to the beholder at every turn, 
Challenge him either as the Director of the African Institution, or as 
the learned Barrister, he turns round upon you, and denies the charge, 
as such ;—a quibble worthy of the cause it was invented to support.’ 


These animadversions are, in themselves, so pertinent and 
so just, as to leave us nothing to add tothem. ‘The next point 
in the commissioners’ report, which attraets the observation of 
Mr. Marryat, is their account of the bad condition of the 
crown estates when first entrusted to their management. ‘They 
were saddled, it is said, with a debt of 32001. the buildings 
were in a state of dilapidation, their cultivation had been 
neglected, and there was an absolute want of clothes and pro- 
visions for the slaves, and of stores for general use. But it 
appears, from a letter written by Governor Gordon, on the 12th 
ot November, 1812, and of which these commissioners must 
have been in possession, before they made their report, that, 
instead of 32001. the debt was only 15001, !I! 


«© Whatever the state of the buildings might be, it does not appeat 
that new ones were erected by the commissioners ; who gave it as an 
instruction to their agents for their conduct, ‘ that no new works or 
erections of any kind, nor even any repairs of buildings, beyond such 
ag shall be immediately or indispensably necessary, shall be undertaken 
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by you, without our previous sanction.” The only designs of this 
sort mentioned in that part of the correspondence which has come to 
light, appear never to have been executed. One is an hospital for 
Sandvoort, the estimate of which, 1000/, the commissioners considered 
asavery large sum, and desired their agent not to proceed upon it 
without farther instructions; although 1500/. and even 2000/. has 
been expended in building an hospital by proprietors in that colony, 
who do not set themselves up as professors of humanity. The other 
is an hospital for the Winkel negroes, which Governor Bentinck pro- 
hibited their agent, Mr. De la Court, from pulling down and rebuild- 
ing, where it wasa public nuisance, and which he did not choose to 
erect in any other situation. As they found the buildings, so they ap- 
pear to have left them ; and therefore no extraordinary disadvantage, 


in consequence of their dilapidated state, attached to the period of | 


their management.” 


Mr. Marryat then proceeds to shew, that, though the cul- 
tivation had been neglected, before the commissioners began 
their management, instead of being increased under their 
management, it actually diminished, in a greater proportion, 
than cent. percent. He quotes authentic documents to prove 
an equal neglect with respect to provisions, on which he 
observes, 


‘* These extracts from the letters and report of the commissioners, 
prove that two months after they had taken possession of the estates, 
the provision-grounds were so productive, as to supersede the neces- 
sity of purchasing ; but that subseqoently, under their own adminis- 
tration, they were so neglected, as not only to oblige them to purchase 
at a heavy expence, but to expose them to a public prosecution, under 
a law of the colony, for not raising a sufficient quantity, to provide 
the slaves with the means of subsistence.” 


So that the commissioners and their agents have evidently 
made bad worse. Yet do they compliment themselves on the 
choice of their agents, which affords Mr. Marryatt an oppor- 
tunity, of which he has ably availed himself, for much witum- 
phant remark. 


** Asto the choice of their agents, the commissioners say, ‘ We 
felt, from the begioning, that the success of our labours, would in all 
probability chiefly depend, on the conduct of the persons we should 
employ. After, therefore, choosing for our secretary and consignee 
of the estates, Mr. Zachary Macaulay, who by his experience in West 
India agriculture and commerce, his pre-eminent acquaintance with 
the character of negroes, from bis long residence in Jamaica and Sierra 
Leone, and by his well known talents and principles, was pointed out, 
without his own application, as the fittest person we could select tor 
those offices, we made anxious enquiries for 2 proper person to fill the 
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still more important situation of agent at Berbice.’ Here the commis. 
sioners give Mr. Macaulay credit for one qualification, to which it 
would puzzle either him or them to make good bis title,—-experience 
in West India commerce : and with due deference to the jadgment of 
those gentlemen, all the others which they have enumerated, pointed 
him out much more strongly, as the fittest person to fill the more im. 
portant situation of agent at Berbice, than that of secretary and consig. 
nee at home ; for his experience in West India agriculture, his pre- 
eminent acquaintance with the character of negroes, and his long re- 
sidence in Jamaica as an overseer upon a sugar estate, were qualifica- 
tions that would have been highly useful in the former situation, but 
were wholly useless in the latter.” 

“ With equal judgment, after having selected for their secretary 
- and consignee in London, a gentleman whose acquirements peculiarly 
designated him as a fit person to direct the cultivation of the estates, 
and superintend the negroes in Berbice, they chose two.gentlemen to 
perform those offices, neither of whom had ever been in the West In- 
dies, and of whom they knew nothing ; Colonel Macalester and Mr. 
De Ja Court. Of the former they say, ‘ he was personally a stranger 
to us all; but was recommended to us strongly, by the late Lord 
Auckland, and by Mr. Liston, who had long known him ia Holland, 
He was appointed our principal agent; and at bis particular request, 
we appointed as his assistant, Mr. A. A. De la Court, a native of Hol- 
land, who had been known to Colonel Macalester from his earliest 
years, and for whose talents and integrity, he vouched in the strongest 
manner.” 

* On reading this account of the nomination of their. agents in 
Berbice, must not every man acquiesce in the sentiments expressed 
by Governor Gordon, in his letter to Lord Bathurst of the 27th of 
February, 1823, ‘ I must presume to say, that it can neither be doubt- 
ed nor denied, that two men, utter strangers to the West Indies, to 
the treatment of negroes, and to the management of éstates, were most 
unfit to take upon themselves, immediately on their arrival, such a 
charge as the conduct of nearly 1000 negroes, without any system to 
guide their inexperience.’ . 

“« Indeed the commissioners themselves acknowledge, that they were 
fully sensible of the disadvantage the interests.of the crown would be 
exposed to, by their choice of these gentlemen as agents ; for they say, 
‘ we were aware that the colonial prices of imported articles are con)- 
monly very high, and that we should also be exposed to imposition 
in our dealings there, while our agents were yet inexperienced in their 
business.” This observation is perfectly trae; and applicable 'o 
points of still greater moment, than the purchase of colonial supplies. 
Why then did the commissioners choose agents, whose ignorance 
made them liable to such just objections,” 


It here evidently appears that they committed the egregious 
blunder of sending two agents to the West-Indies, who were 
perfectly ignorant of every circumstance connected with theif 
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agency, and of appointing, for their secretary in London, an 
individual whose chief recommendation was his local know- 
ledge of West-fndia concerns, and of the management ot 
West-India estates. But Mr. Macaulay, as our readers well 
know, is the enfant gaté of the philanthropists ; they make him 
not only bear his blushing honours ba bis head, but teel the 
weight and effect of their patronage in his pockets. 


“In making their different arrangements, the commissioners shew- 
ed that they were as ill qualitied for the department they had under- 
taken, as those whom they appointed to act under them. They say 
they deemed it absolutely necessary to give Mr. Macaulay, as Secre- 
tary, iacluding the expence of an office and clerks, a salary of 300). per 
aonum. Mr. Stephen, in his first letter signed Trath, says, that ‘ the 
commissioners so rigidly adhered to the principle of economizing the 
public money, that they even borrowed the house of a friend for their 
place of meeting.’ The commissioners in their report say, that this 
allowance of 3001. per annum, to Mr. Macaulay, included the expence 
of an office. Which are we to believe, Mr. Stephen, when he signs 
as Truth, or when he signs as a Berbice commissioner ? Every other 
consignee, of West India estates carries on all the correspondence con- 
nected with them, and pays the expence of an office and clerks, out 
of his commissions; but the commissioners not only give Mr. Macau- 
lay the consignments of these valuable estates, with the usual com- 
missions, but deem it absolutely necessary to pay him a premium of 
3001. per annum, for accepting them! Nota single precedent for sach 


a donation is to be found in the whole history of West India com- 
merce.” 


In proceeding to enumerate the instances of negligence 
and mismanagement, on the part of the commissioners, Mr. 
M, notices their account. of the loss of a vessel, laden with 
stores, which they dispatched from England in the autumn of 
1812, and which was taken by the Americans.. And this 
vessel, it appears, was not insured. [t isan ill-wind, however, 


that blows nobody good. 


‘This capture, although a heavy disaster to the Crown Estates, was 
a source of considerable emolument to the Secretary and Consignee : 
who, in addition to his first commission on shipping the stores out, 
had a second commission on the recovery of the loss from the Under- 
writers, and a third commission on the shipment of the.fresh cargo on 
board the Eghath, necessary to supply the piace of the most essential 
and most-urgently wanted articles, which had been captured on board 
the Sidnéy Smith ; ‘so that in consequence of this calamity, be gained 
three commissions instead of one. 

“ His returns to the order of the House of Commons are so very 
obscure as to throw but little light on the subjects to which they re- 
late. For instance, he was required to give an account of the several 
articles of supplies sent from this country ; but instead of furnishing 
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invoices, which would have given the prices of each, the names of the 
ships on board of which they were laden, and every other requisite in- 
formation, he has given bare lists of the articles without any particu. 
lars whatever. At the foot of the enumeration of the stores shipped in 
1813, a remark is made, that ‘ a part of these supplies was captured 
by the enemy ;’ and therefore the presumption is, that more triple 
commissions fell into the bands of the Secretary and Consignee, from 
an adherence to the system, so profitable to him, but so calamitous to 
the concern, which had been acted upon the year before. 

‘. The Commissioners were not more fortunate in managing the 
shipments of the produce home, than those ofthe stores out. When 
produce sold at a high price in Europe, and the proceeds of the crops, 
the Commissioners say, ‘would probably have been amply sufficient to 
have cleared off the whole of the debt upon the estates,” it happened, 
“ contrary to all former experience, and to every rational expectation 
that could be entertained on the subject, that shipping for the trans- 
mission of the produce to Engiand, could not be found at the Colony, 
during the usual shipping season; and it was not until the month of 
June, 1814, that the greatest part of the crop of 1813, was received in 
this country, by which time, the markets of West India produce had 
again taken an unfavourable turn,” 

“* Former experience, if they had consulted it, would have told the 
Commissioners, that in West India (as in most other) affairs, one ex- 
treme generally leads to another ; and therefore that an abundant re- 
sort of shipping toa Colony one year, is generally the forerunner of a 
scarcity the next. It would also have apprized them that a want of 
shipping. at Berbice for the port of Londen, had been a very frequent 
occurrence. But unfortunately for the public, whose interests they 
managed, they had no such guide to consult, beth they and their Se- 
cretary and Consignee being periect novices in the character of West 
India merchants; and the loss of which they complain, was solely 
owing to their own want of foresight, and their neglect of the precau- 
tion, used by other persons in that line of commerce, of making pro- 
per arrangements, to secure vessels for bringing home the produce re- 
gularly consigned to their address, } 

*‘ To the same cause must be attributed the losa, occasioned by their 
shipping a considerable quautity of produce, on board an unseaworthy 
vessel ; a transaction of which they give the following history. ‘ Room 
indeed had been obtained by our Agents, for a considerable quantity 
of produce, towards the close of 1813, on board a vessel called the 
Mullett ; which ought to have arrived in time forthe high markets ; 
‘but the vessel having sprung a leak, and a necessity having thus arisen 
for re-landing the produce, a considerable time elapsed before it could 
be again shipped on board another vessel. Besides the loss consequent 
on this delay, occasioned by the subsequent depression of the European 
markets, an average loss of near 600l. was incurred by the accident 
itself; for which nothing has been recovered from the Under-writers, 
in consequence of a legal decision that the ship was not sea-worthy ; 
and the bankruptcy of the ship-owners, which has since occurred, has 
terminated our hope of recovering any thing material from them. 
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This calamity never could have occurred, if the Commissioners had 
secured good ships belonging to respectable owners, to bring home 
their produce; but they engaged an unseaworthy ship, belonging to 
owners who proved insolvent. All tHese tales of woe, which the 
Commissioners so pathetically relate,—all these disasters which they 
describe as * adverse occurrences which it was impossible to foresee 
and prevent,’ wlien justly considered, are nothing more than the con 
sequences of their own ignorance and incapacity ; and prove the mi- 
serable want of judgment, with which the business of this Commission 
ha been transacted.”* 


It is but fair, however, to observe, that the whole charge of 
mismanagement must attach to the active part of the com- 
missioners, and more particularly to Mr, Stephen and Mr. Z. 
Macaulay. At least it is not to be supposed that. Mr. Vansittart, 
who had the whole financial business of the nation to attend te, 
could bestow any portion of his attention on the management of 
these estates. Mr. Wilberforce, too, we should think, had 
sufficient on his hands, in parliamentary and philanthropic 
concerns, to engross his time and attention. ‘The whole efhi- 
cient part’of the business, therefore, must have been left to 
others, and, probatly, most of it to Mr. Zachary Macaulay, 
whose shoulders are broad enough to bear any burden which 
does not diminish the weight in his pockets. Their agents 
abroad, it will be seen, were not much more skilfulin their 
management, than the commissioners at home. 


“ When these Gentlemen first arrived at Berbice, they found the 
provision-grounds, in that thriving state which Governor Gordon had 
predicted, as the Commissioners acknowledge in their letter of the 
25th of February, 1812, which has been already quoted : but by the 
neglect or ignorance of the Agents, they were soon suffered to fall into 
tuch a state of decay, as not only occasioned an immense expence, but 
the most serious privations to the slaves. Some idea of their suffers 
ints, though the Commissioners have kept them as much as possible 
in the back-ground, miay be formed from the short extracts of Mr. 
Walker's letters, which they have thought proper to publish. In one 
letter, he says, ‘I trust we shall now get out of the distress of the scar 
city, without any other bad consequence than the expence of our pure 
chase supply,—-which I think it my duty not to spare ; and I do hope 
that we shall not again be subjected to such an evil.” In another 
iter, he says, ‘ after what the negroes experienced some time ago, 
from want ot provisions, I feel pleasure in allowing them to enjoy 
jlenty, even apppoaching to waste.’ | 

“ The Commissioners say they give these extracts ‘ to shew the 
wiccess of the efforts which were made, to provide a sufficiency of 
ood ;* but they serve also toshew the lamentable deficiency of it,. 
bat had before existed, and to which no remedy whatever was applied 
mil Febtaary 1815, more than three years after the estates had been 
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put under the management of the Commissioners, when the new 
Agents arrived in Berbice. From their letters it appears, that other 
bad consequences than those of a pecuniary nature, had arisen from the 
distress of scarcity; for the sufferings of the negroes from want of 
provisions had been such, that Mr. Walker ‘ felt pleasure in allowing 
them plenty, ‘ even approaching to waste.’ From the little light which 
the Commissioners have unavoidably let in upon this topic, the increased 
mortality that took place among the negroes on the Crown Estates, 
may reasonably be imputed to the sufferings they experienced from 
he scarcity of provisions, while under the guardian care. of these phi- 
lanthropic Commissioners.” 


This question of mortality is certainly a very competent one, 
considered either in a positive, or in a relative, point of view ; 
and, as such, Mr. Marryat probes it to the bottom. 


“** According to the returns laid before the House of Commons by 
the Commissioners, the only children reared upon these estates, were 
those who were born the first year after they came into their posses- 
sion ; for no increase whatever is returned as a set-off against the de- 
crease, in the subsequent years. Either no children were born, or, if 
born they perished before the returns were made. These were the 
years during which the neglect of the provision-grounds led to such 
distress anong the negroes. Famine dries up the springs of human life, 
and even prevents the increase of the species; or if a few puny children 
are brought alive into the world, how can their tender frames be ex- 
pected to resist those hardships, to which even adults fall victims? 
This is the only solution that can be given of the unprecedented and 
damning fact, that for two whole years not a single child was reared, 
among a population of 1131 negroes; which the Commissioners 
gloss over, by slightly observing, ‘ to his (Mr. De la Court’s) neglect 
of the: provision-grounds, we fear was added remissness in the attention 
which he ought to have paid to many practical details, immediately 
cennected with the comfort.and health of the slaves, and the care of 
the breeding women and the children.’ 

‘¢ An Account of thesevera] Sugar, Coffee, and other Plantatious 
or Estates, in the Dutch or other Colonies or Settlements in the West 
Indies, which have been under the management of certain Commis- 
sioners, appointed under two Commissions of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, dated 23d April 1811, and 22d July 1811; together with af 
account of the number of slaves upon each estate, at the time they 
were taken possession of by the Commissioners; specifying also the 
annual increase or decrease thereof. 

In the Colony of Berbice. 

Plantations or Estates. Number, of Slaves. 
Dageraad........ Sugar Estate,.......... 166 
Dankbaarbeid.... Ditto..,....+.--+0--- 365 
Sandvoort ..,...-Coffee Estate.,......... 248 

, St.Jan...... .... Ditto, but abandoned, the Negroes hav- 
ing been removed to Dankbaarheid. 
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The above Estates were transferred to the Commissioners, 
Dec. 23, 1811. 
Annual Increase or Decrease of Slaves. 
Dageraad. Dankbaarheid. Sandvoort. 
Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease Increase. Decrease 
SETS ‘vcied vs Bo 6 SGT See as em dek BO cess = cosas 3 
IBIS was mm cee IS cece Mm eects WO ee hm ose Ih 
1G1D 26 Fee ee OG iee 5 mmnieues 384 od cr ecco B 
*¢ The Returns for 1815 have not been received.’ 
‘‘ An account of the number of Slaves, not used on the said Estates, 
but otherwise employed, with their annual increase or decrease. 
‘“* In the Colony of Berbice. 
“‘ The Winkel Slaves were transferred to the Commissioners, 
Dec. 23, 1811.- 
“© The number of said Slaves, 352. 


“« Annual Increase or Decrease af said Slaves. 


Increase. Decrease. 
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The Returns for 1815 have not been received. 


‘‘ The Commissioners say, * We have met with the common ill for- 
tune of non-resident West India proprietors.” Non-resident West 
India proprietors will tell these Gentlemen, that such a waste of life 
and destruction of property, continued for such a length of time as 
their management exhibited, is neither common nor justly to be termed 
ill fortune. Their knowledge of human nature must have taught 
them, that in proportion as authority is delegated and sub-delegated, 
its force is weakened; and that neither the same attachment nor obe-+ 
dience are shewn to underlings as to principals. Mr. Wilberforce has 
expatiated in the House of Commons, on ‘ the evils that arise from a 
great proportion of the West India Estates being governed by inferior 
Agents, who cannot be supposed to partake of the disposition of their 
superiors. Men who were not in the same rank of life, and who 
on that account partook but too much of the corruption of mind, which 
is more or less inseparable from a residence in a country of slavery.’ 
Mr. Stephen too declares, ‘ the heart-compelling motive that induced 
them to undertake this trust, was, that their refusal would consign 
many hundreds of their fellow-creatures to destruction.’ Yet neither 
did their conviction of the mischiefs arising from managing West 
Indta Estates by subordinate Agents prevent them from adopting this 
very system ; nor those pure feelings of benevolence by which their 
colleague says they were actuated, induce one of them to step forward 
and put a stop to those mischiefs, by his own personal superinteudence. 
Had they done this, the sincerity of their professions would have been 
unimpeachable. But while the objects of their tender care were 
dying, and the public money was wasting, through the mismanagement 
of their sub-agents, they sat in torpid apathy; their exquisite sensi- 
bility has shewn itself indeed in their writings, but not in their actions. 
Greatly it is to be regretted, that some of the Commissioners did not in 
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this emergency, volunteer their servicesto go out to Berbice; as by 
so doing, they would probably have saved many of their fellow-crea. 
tures from destruction, and also [it is to be hoped) have cured them. 
selves, of many of those illiberal and unfounded prejudices, which 
they now entertain against the West Indian Planters.” 

( To be continued.) 








The Home of Love,a Poem. Dedicated, by permission, to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales. By Mrs, 
Henry Rolls, authoress of “ Sacred Sketches,” &c. &c. 
crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Pp. 52, Lioyd. 1817. 


Tuts poem, it appears, was written on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Princess Charlotte with the Prince of Saxe. 
Cobourg ; but the publication of it has been delayed by the 
loss of the manuscript copy, which was submitted to the in- 
spection of Her Royal Highness. “ ‘The Home of Love,” 
as our readers will have anticipated, is England, to which 
Cupid is introduced by Britannia, in due form. The first 
pages are devoted to the lamentations of the little god, at the 
deserted state of what the poets of old assigned him as his 
‘native isle. These are highly appropriate, and are conveyed in 
eloquent language, andgood poetry. Cupid is thus invited to 
his new home by Britannia. ! 
** Cupid!" she cries, ‘‘ thy plaints forbear, 
Swift be thy downy wings displayed ; 
To Britain’s happy Isles repair ; 
Britannia comes to claim thy aid ! 


‘* The mistress of the mighty main 
Spreads fair for thee her fruitful isle ; 
The guardian of wide Europe's plain, __ 
Kneeling, implores young Cupid's smile. — 
«* Blest is my clime, rich is my coast, . 
For manliest bosoms there are found ; 
And 'tis my purest, proudest, boast,, 
That beauty is by virtue crown’d, 


«« There shalt thou rule o'er virtuous hearts, 
There weave thy bright and flowery chain ; 
There prompt to arms, or lead to arts, 
And Freedom’s land shall bless thy reign ! 


‘« There is one heart—young, pure, atid proud, 
That yet has scarcely heard thy name ; 

That never at thy shrine has bowed, , 
Or owned thy soft, yet powerful, claim. 


«« Shall she who must the sceptre sway 
O’er Britons, not herself be free ; 

Must she cold Custom's laws obey, 

And live estranged from bliss and thee ? 
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“ Now, Cupid ! be thy proudest hour, 
Her heart in rosy fetters bind ! 

O'er you, brave Prince, exert thy pow'r, 
And join to her's a kindred mind ! 

“« Then shalt thoa own my favoured isles 
More blest than e’er thy ancient reign— 

There all shall live beneath thy smiles, 
Blest on the throne as on the plain. 


** As slowly ceas'd the ocean queen, 
Triumphant Cupid spreads his wing, 

Resumes his arch and smiling mien, 
And to his bow refits the string. 


“ The rose-blush rushes o’er his cheek, 
Light o'er his brow the ringlets play ; 

And those enchanting dimples speak | 
Of artful wile, and mischief gay. 


“| Mine be fair Freedom's land !". he cried, 
As lightly o'er the wave he flew ; 

** Tis mine to bless ber royal bride ! 
Ye long-lov'd ruin'd shores adieu ! 


“« Mine is her pure her youthful breast, 
Through me sbali joyful be her reign, 

Long shall she live—blessing and blest, 
By every shore that bounds the main !” 


It is to be hoped that Cupid will keep his word. But he has 
been rather niggardly in his promises, and has omitted one not 
a little essential to the completion of that joy which he has 
pledged himself to produce. Perhaps he has a secret delight 
in being ‘ better than his word,’ 

Three short pieces are subjoined to the main poem, which 
are by no means inferior to the former productions of our fair 
authoress ; of these we shall extract ‘* Sighs.” 


“ There is asigh—that half suppress’d, 
Seems scarce to heave the bosom fair ; 
It rises from the spotless breast, 
The first faint dawn of tender care. 


“« There is a sigh—so soft, so sweet, 
It breathes not from the lip of woe ; 
’Tis heard where conscious lovers meet, 
While yet untold, young passions glow. 


‘« There is a sigh—short, deep, and strong, 
That on the lip of rapture dies ; 
It floats mild Evening’s shade along, 
When meet the fond consenting eyes. 


“« There is a sigh—that speaks regret, 
Yet seems scarce conscious of its pain ; 
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It tells of bliss remembered yet, 
Of bliss that ne'er must wake again. 

‘© There is a sigh—that deeply breath'd, 
Bespeaks the bosom's secret woe ; 


It says the flowers that love had wreath’d, 
Are wither'd ne'er again to blow. 


‘* There is a sigh—that slowly swells, 
Then deeply breathes tts load of care ; 
It speaks, that in that bosom dwells 
That last worst pang, found Love's despair,” 


In this little piece there is much of nature and of feeling ; it 
appears to come from the heart, and it speaks to the heart. The 
chaste muse of Mrs. Rolls, fostered by genius, guided by taste, 
and influenced by principle, cannot fail to receive the encou- 
ragement she so richly deserves. As she has succeeded so well 
in ‘the Home of Love,” we wish to recommend, as the 
subject of her next poem, ‘ The Love of Home.’ It opens an 
ample field for the display of those qualities in which she 
excels, and we have no doubt that she would do it ample 


justice. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 
————— 
The Christian Observer. 

Aw imposing address, infinite complacency in the review of his own 
proceedings, and no smal! share of pertinacity, are the qualities which 
recommend the Christian Observer to the favour of his fond and un- 
suspecting admirers. On whatever point he wishes to fix the atten- 
tiop of his readers, bis first epdeavour isto prepossess them with a 
favourable opinion of himself, to preyudge tbe cause of his adversaries, 
and to prodace an impression, that the latter cannot be, tight, because 
the former cannot be wrong. He acknowledges no weakness of argu- 
ment, no error of judgment, no inaccuracy of statement, while from 
_ month te month, and from year to year, he charges these, and other 
faults, to the account of his opponents.. His rule is to retract no posi- 
tion, to rectify no-mistake, to confess no infirmity, and with all the 
consequence of assumed infallibility, to assure the world of the right 
principles, and the right conclusions of himself and his associates. 

It is well known with what pertinacity the cause of the Bible soci- 
ety has been advocated by the Christian Observer, and with what of- 
fensive insolence the charge of a late distinguished prelate was held 
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up to ridicule and scorn, by some of his colleagues, the confederated 
members of the established church. In the number for October, 1816, 
in his review of the primary charge of the Bishop of Gloucester, who 
manfully acknowledges and regrets the ‘* many unjustifiable misrepre- 
sentations on both sides, and many retorts, not very courteous, to 
which this controversy has given rise ;"’ the Christian Observer, with 
the most unruffled serenity, states his apprehensions, ‘‘ that if all the 
misrepresentations and uncourteous retorts, which have been made by 
the friends of that society, were collected into one point of view, 
they would sink into insignificance, whether we regard their nature 
or their number, if compared with those which might be found in a 
single pamphlet of their opponents.” So satisfied is the Christian 
Observer with his own candour, and so liberal in aecusing his brethren 
of misrepresentation, those brethren whose opposition to the ano- 
malous constitution of this society, has been construed into an anxie- 
ty to contract the circulation of the scriptures, and of whorn it has been 
more than once insinuated, that if they had lived in his days, they 
would have betrayed the Saviour himself. Such imputations are, we 
believe, peculiar to this controversy, to which we shall shortly have 
occasion to recal the attention of -our readers. 

The secession of the Eclectic Reviewers from the standard of or- 
thodoxy, “proposed by himself, bas drawn forth many a groan, and 
many a‘tear, from the Christian Observer and his correspondents. 
Mr: Seott of Hull, whose filial affection is beyond all praise, publishes 
thé sentiments of his‘aged father, on the political heresies of men, 
who profess themselves the advocates of the most exalted Christian 
principles’; and the confession of another aged friend, who cherishes 
the most cheering views of the opening prospects of the church and 
the world, from the revival of true religion, and the spirit of godly 
zeal which has been excited,” that the sentiments of the Eclectic 
Review considerably dispirited him. ‘‘ That such should be the tem- 
per and the’ principles of a work, so generally patronized by our dis. 
senting brethren, is a very painful consideration, and it casts a shade 
over my bright anticipations, concerning the union and extensions of 
the chureh, more than any thing I have met with for some time.” 
These anticipations were vain, and the disappointment no more 
than might naturally ‘be expected. The Christian Observer, in- 
deed, inserts an extract from the Monthly Magazine, highly com- 
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mending the con/inued ability and conduct of the Eclectic Review, in 
critical times, and in. the general dereliction of principle. The inten. 
tion of this remark, is, no doabt, to wound the Eclectic Reviewers, 
through the sides of their friends, the Editors of the Monthly Maga- 
zine, but from the known zeal of these gentlemen for Dissenting 
principles and interests, we must consider them as good evidence of 
the original design, and constant tendency of this coalition of Church. 
men and Dissenters, as the Christian Observer can be of their declen- 
sion and apostacy. 

These seiterated attacks upon the Eclectic Review, are sufficient 
evidence of the pertinacity of the Christian Observer ; but his renew- 
ed attention, in three separate articles, to the controversy upon regene- 
ration, will secure to him an unquestionable title to this ambiguous 
virtue, Mr Scott, of Hull, in his remarks upon Dr. Lawrence’s work, 
displays all the art of pecking at an argument, of which our number for 
November exhibited a valuable specimen. He neither removes any of 
theaccumulated weight of evidence which Dr. Lawrence has collected 
to prove that regeneration is regarded by the church as the appropriate- 
effect of Baptism, nor does he confitm his own positions, or vindicate 
them from the exceptions of his adversary. His first attempt is to 
invalidate the authority, and depreciate the polemical skill of the pro- 
fessor, because his argument is restricted to one point, the illustration 
of the Liturgy, while Mr. Sharpe of Cambridge insists vpon another, 
the Scriptural authenticity of the doctrine. Even so Mr. Bagg confines 
his view to the language of the church, bat Mr. Scott takes a more 
ample field of observation: Are they, therefore wrong? Ic is an oc- 
estion of triumph to Mr. Scott, that he has defeated the child of his 
own imagination; and under a stipulation, that his victory weakens not 
the effect of Dr, Lawrence's reasoning, let him continue to triumph, 
that ‘‘ the old popish doctrine of the unfailing efbcacy of the sacra- 
ments, without regard to the receiver's state of mind, is done with; 
through whose instrumentality we will not now enquire ! May it sleep 
an eternal sleep!” An assertion of Doctor Lawrence’s on the qualifi- 
cation of infants is briefly noticed, and the remarks upon the professor 
are concluded, with imputing to him a comparative want of candour, 
and truib of statement, and the unworthy artifices of raising the cry 
of Caivinism, and of laying upon every one, who does not adopt his 
views of baptismal regeneration, all the edium with which be can 
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load him, Such is the new method of crying down an author, of 
evading the force which cannot be resisted, and of defaming the wri- 
ter, where it is prudent to conceal the writing. So far from deserv- 
ing the imputations which are cast upon him, Dr. Lawrence is the 
mildest and most forbearing of polemics; he takes no unworthy ad- 
vantage of the weakness of his adversaries, and claims no victories 
which he has not achieved; and as to the term of Calvinism, in the 
very opening of his work, he disclaims all offensiveness in the use 
and application of it. Notwithstanding the remarks of his present 
adversary, Dr. Lawrence's argument remains irrefragable ; his excep- 
tions to Mr. Scott, are not remaved. 

The treatment which the Archdeacon of Sarum receives from Mr. 
Scott, is somewhat of a mixed and contradictory character. After an 
introductory compliment on the comparative ‘‘ truth of his statements,” 
the first confirmation of this eulogy is, that what he asserts is ‘* posi- 
tively false,” a singular proof of a man’s veracity certainly, and one 
which is liable to be retorted. The argument is very simple, Mr. 
Scott complains that the Archdeacon charges him with imputing 
popish doctrine to the cburch, and he indignantly repels the charge. 
But has he not called. Dr. Mant’s popish doctrine ? but Dr. Mant's 
doctrine, in Mr. Daubeny’s judgment, . is the doctrine of the church ; 
a child may draw the conclusion, and every candid man will acquit the 
Archdeacon of positive falsehood, an imputation which has no place 
in, Christian controversy, 

Mr. Daubeny- accuses Mr. Scott of laying the way to infidelity, ia 
stating that ‘‘ it is not very conceivable how water literally taken, ean 
be instrumental to the. regeneration of the soul. We readily acquit 
him on his ewn evidence of entertaining any such design, even though 
we are not satisfied with his apology, and cannot find in our edition of 
the Bible the passage in which the phrase of born of water alone 
occurs, and wish that he had candidly acknowledged the tendency of 
his language, and argument, both on this subject, and in his appeal to 
experience for the proofs of regeneration, which Mr. Daubeny justly 
Fejects as irrelevant, and the relevance of which, Mr. Scott fails to 
vindicate. He is perfectly satisfied with his own “ irrefragable” rea- 
soning, by which he identifies faith with regeneration, as the infusion 
of a new principle, and considers it “ about as-plain as two and two 
make four.” To the same effect he labours to vindicate his interpre. 
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tation of 1 John. v. 1. “ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ 
hath been born of God,” as if the belief and the regeneration were 
simultaneous. But let the succeeding clause be annexed to this sen- 
tence, “ And whosoever Joveth him that begat, loveth him also that 
hath been begotten of him,” and the meaning of the whole will be 
illustrated, and it will appear to refer not to faith, on which the apos- 
tle is not arguing, nor to regeneration, which he only cursorily men- 
tions, but to the obligation of wnutual love among Christians, on which 
he insists throughout the whole epistle, and especially in the conclusion 
of the fourth chapter. The following paraphrase will explain the 
sense of the Apostle. Every Christian hath been born of God, and 
admitted into his family by baptism, (compare Gal. iii. 25, 26.) and is 
bound to love those who are his brethren in the Lord, by participation 
of the same ordinance. 

Such are Mr. Scott’s vindications of himself, and confutations of 
his adversaries, which occupy nine pages of the Christian Observer. 
Another page is filled with an extract from Whitby's work, on the five 
points, containing his sentiments upon Regeneration, which are ex- 
plained with mech more precision in hiscommenton Titus iii. 5. 
which we would recommend the Christian Observer to publish for the 
instruction of such of his readers as will refer to this eminent autho- 
rity.” Six pages more of the present number are devoted to the sane 
subject, in opposition to the Bishop of Gloucester, who considers the 
question as far as concerns the use of the term, sufficiently “« determined 
by the articles and offices of our church, and by the meaning 
uniformly afinexéd to it in the four first centuries of the Christian 
zra,” aod who does not think, that the authorities alleged are suffi- 
cient to recommend the misapplication, or more lax use of the term, 

These opitiions of his favourite prelate are sufficient to call forth 
all the energies of the Christian Observer. For the sense of the Church 

of England, he refers to his former numbers, whither we have no dis- 
| position to return with him ; and having first questioned the correct- 
ness of the language, and the views of the fathers, and having admit- 
ted, that when they “‘ use the term, in relation to the spiritual concerns 
of any person in this life, they always, or nearly always, refer to his 
baptism,” he proceeds to collect second-hand instances of their misuse, 
or what be considers their more lax use of the term. The Christian 
Observer will excuse us, if we are satisfied with the authoritative as- 
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sertion of the Bishop of Gloucester, aud with the stronger testimonies 
of Bishop Pretyman, and Doctor Wall, the latter of whom is believed 
to be “ tolerably correct." 

Such is the argument of three articles, expended in sixteen pages 
of the Christian Observer. We advise these members of the esta- 
blished church, if they value the literary reputation of their party, 
and we intreat them, as they respect the characteristic erudition of the 
body to which they belong, to be more candid and ingenuous toward 
their brethren, and treat their readers with argdments more con- 
vincing, and with interpretations of scripture more consistent ; to 
arrogate less merit, and to practise more charity; to lay aside the air 
of infallibility, and to admit that those who differ from them, may, 
nevertheless, be scholars, divines, and christians, as well as they are. 
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On the Corruption of Human Nature. 

Sir, 

The doctrine of ** original sin,” or the corruption of human nature, 
in the scientific use of the terms, as articles in divinity, seems at this 
time to occasion much attention inthe public mind: and if I may 
judge from certain publications, not a little at Cambridge.—May 
{be permitted to ask those who take a lead in such discussions, 
whether always a sufficient attention is bestowed on the words 
‘* Nature” and ‘‘ naturally,” and on the various senses in which they 
must frequently be understood both in Greek and English? whether 
many things are not said to be done by mature, or to be naturally ot 
such or such a desctiption as do not imply that secessity, whieh by 
some is-ascribed to ‘‘ original sin ;"—but only a secondary and an 
acquired nature of our own formation ? 

To such persons, for the various usages of the word “ nature” or 
gvors, E would recommend Parkburst’s or Schleusner's Lexicon.—But 
at all events, Macknight’s note on Ephes. ii, 3, ‘‘ By nature children 
of wrath, even as others.” 

2nd, I would ask, whether it is not undeniable, that in whateve: 
degree naturemay be supposed to operate, an exemption from demerit, 
as well as from merit, might not be supposed also, in the very same 
proportion. 

3rd. Whether “Sin,” as implying guilt, can attach to human 
- Mature atall, in consequence merely of the offence of Adam ?— 
whether it can attach ia any sense, but by the offence of each par- 
ticular individual > or exist in any case, where, previously, will, design, 
and knowledge are not included ? to me it appears clearly that it can- 
not. Nevertheless, that Greek word (‘auagee) Galat. ii, 22, which 
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in our version is rendered ‘‘ Sin,” may, and certainly does, compre. 
hend the whole of the human species, io their descent from Adam ; 
meaning a stale of offence, of crimivation, of sentence, and dis. 
pieesure in God's sight, on account of sin: yet, surely, not as ime 
plying the true guilt of every individual, solely on account of Adam. 
Does that Greek word, (‘aueglia) by itself and without the addition 
of other expressions, necessarily, mean nothing Jess than damnable 
and penal sin? suppose one person in any family, or in any large so- 
ciety, should have been guilty of an offence, so that the whole family 
or society should thus come legally, to be considered as concluded all 
under sin,” as that passage in St. Paul is rendered, (Galat. iii. 22.) 
does this, judging in equity, constitute the real sin, or guilt of any 
but of the one true offender ?—The application of this is obvious. The 
word in the original should be well considered ; and how far if is ex- 
actly represented by that alarming word “ sin,” which in our version 
is substituted for it. ) 

We require not to be told, that by Christ alone we can be saved. 
We all Know this, and confess it. Nor do we require to be incessant- 
ly reminded that the wickedness of mankind is very great ; and that 
it has always been so. We acknowledge it, and lament it. But 
what has all this to do with the cause of it, as deduced from Adam? 
whence also did he offend? Was there an ‘‘ original sin,” for him too? 
For all the depravity of man, man alone must beesteemed accounts 
able.—His own lusts and evil dispositions. (St. James i. 14.) 

The respectable author* of alate ‘appeal to men of wisdom and 
candonr” tells us, p. 22, that ‘the seed of every evil lies buried in 
our fallen nature.’ By whom does he mean that it is there deposited ? 
If by ourselves, as no doubt is the case, if it be true at all, then we 
are alone accountable.—If by our Creator when he made us, then, 
what have we'to do with it, in the way of responsibility, more thao 
he, in the parable, in whose field an enemy came and sowed tares by 
night? Unless we knowingly promote the growth.—Then, indeed, 
the faalt becomes our own. 

I conceivetherefore, that a farther consideration of the words ‘‘Nature” 
and ** Sin,” would lead to a more exact notion of the true doctrine of 
** original sin,” which by our church/article is properly expressed by 
the words ‘inclined to evil.” But proneness or propensity, the degree of 
which isno where precisely specified, is totally distinct from nature, and 
consequent necessity. The things which are truly natural, are hun- 
ger, thirst, liability to sleep, pain, &c. &c. But no one, surely, will 
pretend, that in this sense sin is natural. A definition, therefore, of 
terms is Continually needful, and a regard to originals not less so. 
** A depravation of will sufficient to incline, but by no means com~- 
pelling any one to éransgress,” seems to be the true idea to be 
ioculeated, 

The proper sense of ‘anedlave and of ‘auagla, accompanied in our 
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version by the notion of “¢ sin,” is the missing of a mark; alerrare a 
scopo ; the going wide of an object, duty, comtnand, precept ; erratum, 
and therefore peccatum ; an offence at most; or a state of offence ; 
but by no means by itself, or necessarily implying in its consequences, 
so much as our word “sin” is usually supposed to carry with it. 

If this interpretation be the true one, which I sincerely believe to 
be the fact, and to be capable of much clear proof, the removal of 
this state of offence, and of Jiability to the charge of sin, by the meti- 
torious suiferings of Jesus Christ, afford a doctrine harmonizing with 
all due notion of ourselves and of al] God's holy attributes, while we 
are thus Jeft at liberty to follow holiness aided by the divine spirit : 
What was lost in Adam being regained by Jesus Christ ; but when 
the question is urged beyond that extent which reason and scripture 
warrant, very serious and alarming consequences follow.—It is of the 
greatest importance, therefore, that no undue extension be giventoit, 
because Ist. any ascription of human criminality to human nature looks 
very like, if itis not an ascription of it to Him who formed our yature, 
and who made it to be what it isto us.” 2nd. Bacause the practical 
effects may be, and are often known to be, very injurious ia respect 
to others; who, if they are taught in Janguage which they will be 
sure to interpret in their own way, that it is natural to man to siti, 
will of course derive from thence some secret vindication for their owa 
misconduct, in thus actingin conformity to the very expectations 
which are professed concerning them, 3rd, Because much perplexity 
of thinking, and much distress of feeling, are introduced into. pious 
but weak minds, frequently, when they ate told is aid of other over- 
strained expressions, that the homilies of the church represent, man 
as “no longer made in the image of God, but in the image.of the 
Devil ;” that instead of being the citizen of Heaven, ‘‘ he is now 
become the bond slave of Hell,” without any spark of goodness tm 
him, * only given to evil thoughts and evi] deeds,” 

Right notions of the Deity, and his dealings with his creatures, are 
still farther important, because wrong ones, from the very repulsive- 
ness which they produce, Jead often into.another extreme ; and when 
men see absurdity, ignorance, and impiety vainly set forth as Religion, 
they frequently end at last in profligacy, deism, or infideliiy.—if thee 
hints are approved of by the wiser and more discerning of your 
readers, perhaps thesubject which gave occasion to them may recoive 
some elucidation from them. 


I am, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
D. D. 
Fl, ist, 1817. 


’ P.S. Perhaps your insertion of this could be accompanied with a 
hint, as to a fuller enlargement of these principles, if they are approve 
ed of by you ; that is, whether you think them worth perusing. Phert 
objectis to shew, that the Calvinistic exposition is net a necessary oue, 
if the Greek is referred to, and not Versions. 
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4 Patriotic Appeal to the good Sense of all parties in the Sphere o 
Politics. 


Wuew all your instruments of amputation are prepared—when 
the unbappy patient lies bound at your feet, without the possibility 
of resistance—by what infallible rule will you direct the operation ? 
When you propose to cut away the rotten parts, can you tell us what 
parts are perfectly sound? Are there any certain limits, in fact or 
theory, to inform you at what point you must stop—at what point 
the mortification ends ? Junius. 


— tristis felicibis umbris 
Vultus erat: vidi Decios, natumque patremque, 
Lustrales animas bellis, yentemque Camillum. 
Abruptis Catilina minax fractisque catenis 
Exultat: Mariique truces : nudique Cethegi. 
Vidi ego letantes, popularia nomina, Drusos 
Legibus immodicos ; ausosque ingentia Gracchos, 
7Eternis calybum nodis et carcere Ditis 
Consfricte, plaus¢re manus—composque piorum 
Poscit turla nocens. 





Lucan. Pharsal. Lib. 6. v. 784. 


My Friends and Countrymen. 

Tae Patriot, who addresses you, is neither an Alarmist nor an Apa- 
thist ; but he feels, as every Englishman at such a crisis as the present 
ought to feel, that supineness would not only be weak, but criminal 
Such is the unusual agitation of the public mind, from a variety of 
co-operating causes, that the anited etlorts of all ranks of men are re- 
quisite to stem the torrent of turbulence and faction, Strange as it 
may appear, the Demon of Discord is again let loose amongst us, and 
we must form a phalanx to repel his attacks. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous examples before our eyes of the 
convulsion of States and of Empires, and especially of the horrors of 
anarchy in a neighbouring country, the revolutionary mania has not 
even yet subsided, but comes forth as a giant refreshed with sleep. 
Surely it was reasonable to indulge a hope that this evil spirit would 
have been fast bound in chains for ages—that he would have been 
confined tothe darkness from whence his deeds issued—and that the 
Dove, which brought us the Olive Branch from a foreign country, 
would have come “ with healing in his wings,” and at least secured 
us peace at home. For have we not seen the miserable end cf Re- 
publican fraternization, as well as of tyrannical despotism ? Have we 
not seen Reformists level a Constitution, fram its Corinthian ca- 
pital to its Tuscan base," but without being able to improve the 
order of its structure ?; Have we not a dreadful history before us, 
written in characters of blood, of the proscriptions, domiciliary 
searches, private assassinations, and public massacres, which were the 
trophies, and formed the triumph, of these advocates for the rights of 
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men, of these friends of the human race? Yes! we have witnessed 
all this in the days of darkness and of gloominess; and yet our infa- 
tuated Countrymen dash the mirror to the ground in which all these 
miseries are reflected. 

There is now, in spite of past experience, a spirit amongst us ex- 
actly resembling the phantom which deluded our neighbours on the 
Continent, and plunged them into irretrievable ruin. Ideal grievances 
and fabricated wrongs are artfully interwoven with certain real una- 
voidable evils, resulting from a stagnation of commerce and unpropi- 
tious seasons. These evils, which the master feels equally with the 
servant, and the landlord with the tenant, in their respective stations— 
these evils, the pressure of which on the lower classes has been in a 
great degree alleviated by the benevolence and charity of the higher 
ranks, have been deemed a substantial reason for lighting the torch of 
sedition. : 

By every argument which the subtle demagogue, fertile in sophis« 
try, can devise, to deceive and betray the ignorant, the old tale is re« 
iterated, ‘‘ that our sufferings have their origin in a partial represen- 
tation in the House of Commons, and in a corrupt Government.” 

As a sovereign remedy for all our grievances, the Constitution is to 
be new-modelled by these experienced legislators ; but before violent 
measures are resorted to, in their tender mercy they intend to petition 
the Prince Regent at the Meeting of Parliament. And what do they 
mean to demand ? Annual Parliaments, and such other radical altera- 
tions as, if granted, would entirely destroy the Constitution of the 
Country! Of course the Prince Regent must reject their petition: a 
superficial observer might be led to imagine such a refusal would be 
asevere disappointment to the Reformists: on the contrary, it is the 
very result which they anxiously anticipate. Denial is what they 
court, that by a denial they may have a pretext for insurrection. 

But would the Country be benefited by the proposed change, in 
case it was agreed to by our Representatives ? If we can rely on past 
experience, than which there can be no better criteron as to what is 
expedient to be done or suffered, certain inconvenience would result 
from it. 

In the early ages, new Parliaments were summoned every year. 
By degrees their term was prolonged to a considerable period. Both 
these modes, sage historians inform us, were so pregnant with mischief, 
that, in the reign of William, an act was passed to make them trien- 
nial. Since that time they have been made septennia!. Which pe- 
riod is most eligible I will not take upon me to determine; but of 
this truth [ am convinced, that the frequent electioneering broils, tu- 
multuous meetings, and harangues from the hustings of popular de- 
magogues ; afflicted, poor souls! with a certain disorder, aptly termed 
the leprosy of eloquence, would make an annual Parliament worse 
than an Egyptian plague to a devoted Borough. ’ 

But, as the opinion of one totally unacquainted with Major Cart- 
wright, Sir Francis Burdett, or Mr. Hunt, cannot be supposed to carry 
much weight with that party, I beg leave to quote a letter to Mr. 
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Wilkes of that popular antiministerialist, the evere-memorable Junius; 
and [am the more anxious to quote him, because, having opposed Go. 
vernment and abused Ministers, he will surely be deemed by them 
oracular on this question. 

Junius, in the passage to which I allude, expresses himself as fol- 
lows—‘* Whenever the question shall be seriously agitated, I will 
endeavour (and if I live will assuredly attempt it) to convince the 
English Nation, by arguments, to my understanding unanswerable, 
that they ought to insist on triennial and not on annual Parliaments.” 

But, ye violent sticklers for reform, if ye felicitate yourselves on 
your proposed plan of melioration, at least ‘ rejoice with trembling” 
when you read the following sentence, from aman who, like your- 
ey was not afraid to thunder a philippic against the Ministry of 

is day. : 

Speaking of a Reform, he says—‘* When all your instruments of 
amputation are prepared—when the unhappy patient lies bound at 
your feet, without the least possibility of resistance, by what infallible 
rule will you direct the operation? When you propose to cut away 
the rottemyparts, can you tell us what parts are perfectly sound? Are 
there any certain limits, in fact or in theory, to inform you at what 
point you tnay stop, or at what point the mortification ends?’ These 
are the words of Junius. 

But to give you a still stronger and deeper sense of the inestimable 
value of that august Body, whose very existence your experiments 
would tend to endanger, read the opinions, which I have been at some 
pains to condense, of the most learned men who have written on the 
British Constitution. | 

From the opinions of the best Writers* on the British Constitution, 
we learn that herein consists the true excellence of the English Go- 
vernment, that allthe parts of it form a mutual check upon each other. 
In the Legislature the People are a check upon the Nobility, and the 
Nobility a check upon the People, by the mutual privilége of rejecting 
what the other has resolved; while the King is a check upon both, 
which preserves the executive power from encroachment. And this 
very executive power is agaia checked and kept within due bounds by 
the two Houses, through the privileges they have of enquiring into, 
impeaching, and punishing the conduct (not indeed of the King, which 
would destroy his constitutional independence, but, which is more be- 
neficia] to the Public) of his evil and pernicious Counsellors. 

As the executive power of the laws, in the British Constitution, is 
lodged in a single person, they have all the advantages of strength and 
dispatch that are to be found in the most absolute Monarchy ; and as 
the Legislature of the Kingdom is entrusted to three distinct powers, 
entirely independent of each other; andas this aggregate Body, ac- 
tuated by different springs, and attentive to different interests, com- 
poses the British Parliament, and has the supreme disposal of every 
thing, no inconvenience can be attempted by either of the three 
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branches, which will not, according to the theory of the Constitation, 
be withstood by one of the othertwo; each branch being armed with 
a negative power, sufficient to repel any innovation which it shall con- 
ceive to be inexpedient or dangerovs.—The Constitution of this King- 
dom is so formed, that nothing can endanger it but destroying the 
equilibrium.of power between one branch of the Legislature and 
the rest. This equilibrium our modern Reformists would certainly 
destroy, by throwing too great a balance into the popular scale. 

Archdeacon Paley, in his discussion on this subject, particularly 
dwells upon the privilege which the meanest citizen enjoys of be- 
coming a member of thesenate. At the same time it is worthy of 
observation, that if the Commons should entrench themselves round 
the crown, the nobles would take the alarm from a stretch of popular 
power. If the nobles should attempt to revive the despotism of the 
feudal system, the king and the people would remind them of the 
tyranny of those times. Again: the power of the crown is restricted 
by nobles and people. The king may declare war, but he cannot 
solely raise supplies: he may support ministers, but if they are igno- 
rant or corrupt, they are ameaable to the laws of their country. 

Having discussed this point, I shall now proceed to shew more 
particularly the qualifications and disqualifications of the people. This 
is a point of vast importance, and demands attention. 

In looking into Montesquieu's spirit of laws, I find he argues that 
the people are extremely well qualified for choosing those whom they 
are to intrusc with part of their authority. They can tell when a 
person has been often in battle, and has had particular success, and 
they are therefore very capable of electing a General. ‘They can tell 
when a judge is assiduous in his office—when he gives universal satis- 
faction, and has never been charged with bribery ; and therefore are 
competent to determine his eligibility (alluding to ancient Rome) as 
to the office of Praetor.—They are struck with the magnificence or 
riches of a fellow-citizen : this is as much as is requisite for the elect- 
ing an A&dile. But are the peopte able to make a proper use of places, 
occasions, and moments? No: this is beyond their capacity. Should 
we doubt of the people’s natural ability in respect to the discernment 
of merit, we need only cast our eyes on the continual series of sur- 
prising elections made by the Athenians and Romans, which no one 
will surely attribute to hazard. 

In placing before you these accurate distinctions, I cannot be so 
blind to my own relative situation as to depreciate the lower order of 
the state, I am one of the people myself, and hope to have my due 
weight in the election of a member of the house of commons, Iam 
only anxious to preserve the due equipoise betwixt king, lords, and 
commons, so absolutely necessary to the very existence of the cunsti- 
tution. 

An unconstitutional ascendancy is aimed at by the people, as ap- 
pears by their dictatorial language, and their attempt to disparage the 
ruling powers. The popular opinion is.clearly ander the influence of 
a democratic bias. By making the Prince Regent odious in the eyes 
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of the lower classes, they endeavour to undermine his authority and sap 
the foundation of his royal prerogative. | 

A similar plan was pursued in France. Every branch of the royal 
family, the king, the queen, and thre princes of the blood, were loaded 
with calumny and defamation—That this preliminary measure suc. 
ceeded in bringing about a revolution, the crimes and the sufferings 
ot that ill-fated nation but too fally demonstrate. 

They planted, it is true, the tree of liberty, but it was watered by 
the tears of the widow, and forced to an unnatural growth by the 
blood of her children. Like the pestilential shrub of the east, (the 
Upas,) it poisoned the’ atmosphere around it, and wafted disease and 
death. Liberty, it must be allowed, has a most captivating sound, 
particularly toan Englishman, and for this reason is always used as a 
watch-word by the designing to betray the ignorant. But remember :— 
Liberty, to be properly balanced, must be well regulated. Like the 
wild gas which illumines your public buildings, it is excellent when 
kept within its proper limits, but give it free scope, and nothing can 
check its ungovernable career. 

Look into the history of your own country, under the reign of the 
Puritans and the Saints. Does not common prudence, therefore, and 
a due regard to your own interests, as well as to that property which 
wholesome laws have hitherto preserved inviolate, forbid you to give 
the reins of Government to a set of men, whose intentions are at best 
ambiguous, and whese skill has never been proved ? like the fabled 
charioteer of the sun, instead of keeping a temperate and regular 
course, might they not drive on so furiously when the accelerating im- 
pétus was given them, as to reduce perfect order to a confused chaos ? 

Liberty, when individuals combine and act together in large bodies, 
is power. Beware, then, lest by committing new power to new per- 
sons, you endanger the safety of the commonweal. 

As for the liberty which the reformist promises, of what ingredients 
is it composed ? How is it connected with an effective government— 
with a necessary military and naval force—with the finances of the 
country—with public credit—with the security ofproperty—with peace 
and good order—with the harmony of society, the endearments of 
social life, and, if I may be allowed the question, with morality and 
religion ? 

Bear with me, if I look back with trembling to the past, and with 
apprehension for the future! I have not erased from my memory the 
harangues of rebels and fanatics, written in the chronicles of Crom- 
well and his myrmidons ; how piously they had the praises of God in 
their months, aud bow impiously they used the two-edged sword in 
their hends. 

When I hear of seditious meetings, secretly convened, of libellous 
publications issued from the press, of-a tumultuous mob committing 
depredatioas in the heart of our metropolis; can I forbear reflecting, 
that if the soldier on guard sleeps, a despised enemy may scale the 
ramparts and take possession of the citadel.* 
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The most strange events have been brought about by instruments 
apparently inadequate to the purpose. ‘The riots in Lord George 
Gordon's time afford us, I trust, a salutary lesson on this subject.--- 
The activity and personal courage of the present Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in the Spa Field riot do him infinite credit, particularly when con- 
trasted with the imbecility, indecision, and supineness of the chief 
magistrate of the city at the former period of equal danger. Let him 
have the meed of praise on this.occasion. At the same time I do not 
like the plunging politics of this gentleman and his party : on the con- 
trary, I think they have in a considerable degree contributed to excite 
the tumults which his courage suppressed. They have astriking lesson 
before them. If they suffer themselves to be fooled by modern refor- 
mists, they sin with their eyes open.---The same specious pretences, 
the same artful pretexts, are the distinguishing characteristic features 
of all popular seditions. The insurgents commence their career by 
declaring that the lawful authorities are enemies to popular represen- 
tation, They hold forth a greater equality of power among the gilizens, 
or amore temperate form of aristocracy, or some fanciful expedient 
varying with the hour ; but, in reality, each demagogue has his own 
secret views, though he may accommodate his harangue to the pre- 
vailing humour of the maltitude, 

The natural effect of liberty to individuals is, that every man should 
do what his will prompts him to. Does not common sense, therefore, 
tell us, before we make such a concession to reformusts, to ascertain 
(if possible) how they would conduct themselves if they had an unre- 
strained power of action ? The history of France, and of other nations 
on the continent of Europe, as well as the awful black letter page of 
our Own country, answer this question so clearly, that ‘ he that runs 
may read,” 

England would risque more by a revolution than any nation under 
heaven ; and for this evident reason, that her present formof govern- 
ment is the most perfect of any in existence. It is the work of ages ; 
and were the madness of the people to succeed in demolishing this 
goodly structure, there would perish the noblest work of civilized man, 
We should then have a rude, indigested code of Jaws, formed by re- 
volutionists, too ignorant to devise what was just, and too wicked to 
resolve upon what was good, 

The same causes which operated in, France would operate in En- 
gland, and produce the same probable effects. Plots, mock trials, 
and imprisonments would usurp the place of Justice, and Mercy 
would weep over the sepulchre of the wise, the great, and the 
Virtuous, 

Before the hazardous experiment is made, before we plunge 
into the abyss prepared for us in this moment of democratic phrenzy, 


—_— - > —_—- 








———— 


poured down upon the town of Manchester, took possession of the 
Exchange Building, broke the windows, the furniture, the lustres, and 
in their blind fury perforated and defaced. the portrait of a senator, 
(Colonel Stanley, member for the county,) to whom. they ought to 
have erected 2 statue. 
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Jet us endeavour to collect our scattered senses, in ofder to take a 
comparative view of the Constitution under which we live. 

In the immense Empires of Africa and Asia there is unlimited 
despotism : millions depend on the arbitrary mandate of a single in. 
dividual. In America there is an infant Government, where the 
Executive Power is too feeble for so vast an extent of territory. In 
the larger, and many of the smaller States of Europe, the most op. 
pressive relics of the ancient feudal system still remain. Spain has 
Not yet recovered from her struggles to shake off a foreign yoke ; 
and France, though she sees her legitimate Monarch on the throne, 
has yet a government to model. 

Britain, on the contrary, is come out of the ordeal by which she 
has been tried, more pure ard perfect: By the nice counterpoise of 
all her parts she has maintained her just equilibrium—she has kept the 
scales equa] betwixt an abuse of just authority by the Ministers of 
the King, and an encroachment on it by the mass of the people. 

Our reformists may, in their Utopian plans, figure te their imagi- 
nations a more perfect form of Government. But let them recollect, 
that every system in which man is coneerned must necessarily be 
imperfect. Let them enjoy the good they have, and not endanger 
the loss of what is real and substantial, by grasping at what is fantasti- 
cal and chimerical. But grant that certain wheels, in so complicated a 
machine as that of government, are somewhat irregular in their mo- 
tion—would you be so infatuated as to apply to an uninformed mul- 
titude to take the machine to pieces, in order to regulate its move- 
ments ? Will it not incur the risque of being so rudely handled as to 
have its component parts disordered, at least, if not totally destroyed ? 
Under a Government which our Reformists stigmatize as corrupt, we 
have long enjoyed security, and a degree of liberty which, however 
we may estimate it, is the envy of Foreigners. 

If, in consequence of the subordination decreed by Nature and by 
Providence, there are certain distinctions of rank amongst us, let us 
remember these inequalities are nut entailed upon any class of men, 
to the exclusion of other links in the cHain of society. They arise 
from the difference of genius and talent in different characters. When 
such high qualifications are pre-eminent and brought into action, 
they are sure of distinction, and of their appropriate reward. 

& F the absurd doctrine of Equality seems to be in a degree revived, 
I have touched briefly apon this subject. 

With respect to the privations resulting from a stagnation of Com- 
merce and anpropitious Seasons—when, in similar circumstances, 
there was an insurrection in Rome, and the citizens mutinied, Mene- 
nius addressed them thus : 








for your wants, 
Your sufferings in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heav'n with -your staves as lift them 
A the Roman state whose course will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong links asunder, than can ever 
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Appear in your impediment. For the dearth, 

The Gods, not the Patricians make it ; and 

Your knees to them, not arms, must belp. Alack ! 

You are transported by calamity 

Thither where more attends you ; and you slander 

The helms of the State, who care for you like fathers, 

When you curse them as enemies. 
SHakgesPeEARB—Coriolanus, 


But Liberty is the charm which blinds your senses and perverts 
your judgment, 

How shall I administer a cure for this revolutionary vertigo ? It re- 
sembles those inflammable materials in the bowels of the earth— 
those subterraneous eruptions of Atna and Vesuvius, which, while 
the elements appear calm and composed, suddenly convulse it to its 
very centre; and lo! in an instant, there bursts forth a consuming 
torrent, which lays waste the fruitful harvest, the smiling vineyard, 
the works of art, the abode of man, and the civilization of ages. 

Had I the eloquence of the Athenian Orator, when he thundered 
against the Demagogues of his day, I would say, Revolution (to 
which your plan of reform certainly tends) would be RKuin.—Yes : 
** Surike ! but hear ;” it would be certain ruin to your Country, proba- 
ble ruin to yourselves, whether you fail or succeed, 

With regard io the giddy multitude, who blindly follow factious 
leaders, being inflammable in proportion to their ignorance, they 
become their dupes through the medium of wily Pamphleteers, who 
heat them totheir purpose. Indeed, they are fit instruments in the 
hands of such men, for 


Those, who with haste will make a mighty fire, 
Begin it with weak straws. 
SHAKESPEARE—VJulius Caesar. 


Such was the plan of the finished Actor in the Drama of the 
French Revolution. But he, invariably, when he saw it was neces- 
sary to his own safety, sacrificed such an inferior Performer, and, 
without scruple or remorse, saw him perish by the hand of the Execu- 
tioner. It may be asked had not the prime mover cause to congratu- 
late himself, provided the plot was successful ? No: his triumph 
was generally of short duration. Whoever will take the trouble of 
examining the history of the French Revolution, will find that the 
Reformists only gave an impulse to the motion of an engine, which, 
sooner or later, discharged its explosion on the heads of those who 
first touched its springs. 

Indeed, it is a singular fact, and a strong proof of retributive justice, 
that thése Terrorists and Regicides have, almost toa man, either pe- 
rished by the hand of the executioner, or have been banished from a 
soil polluted by their crimes. ! 

Read their fate, and beware ! 

And now, my friends, and countrymen, “ whether you will bear 
or whether you will forbear,” remember I have held up to your 
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view a tremendous mirror. At the same time, I am a member of no 
cabal—TI am no political engine—I am no abettor of tyranny. I hate 
tyranny as much as | do treason. 

Were the Prince Regent or the Nobility to attempt an encroach- 
ment on the liberty of the Commons, I would resist the attempt, 
in the spirit of a Sydney or a Hampden. No such attempt has 
hitherto been made, either by the illustrious personage at the head 
of government, or by the Nobles. 

I wish I could, with equal justice, acquit a democratic Faction of 
adesign to subvert the Constitution of the Country. To defeat 
this object, let the good and the brave unite, and, ere we see ‘* the 


Ides of March,” 


intermit no watch 
Against the wakeful foe; and wide abroad, 
Through all the coasts of dark destruction, seek 
Deliverance tor us all. 


In the mean time, before I close this address, lei me, in the stil] 
small voice of Reasou, whisper a few words of advice in the ear of 
the higher order of society. 

In times like the present, high exertions are required from exalted 
characters. In times like the present, the Noblemen, as well as 
private Gentlemen, should be more frequently resident on their 
estates. Each, in his respective station, should consider his interest 
as incorporated with the happiness of his tenants and dependants. 
If, my friends: and countrymen, you are rich and powerful, you 
should be munificent and liberal. Thus, by the benefits you confer 
on your inferiors, you will succeed in impressing this salutary con- 
viction upon their minds, that by the threatened revolution they 
would suff r with yourselves. 

But if you are only known to your tenantry through the medium 
of land surveyor-, agents, and bailiffs ;—if your rents, after being col- 
jected scrupulously, are transmitted by your bankers to Paris, to be 
spent amongst aliens and foreigners ;—if you convert the mansion of 
your fathers into the abode of strangers, or suffer it to moulder into 
ruins;—-remember, that should the evil day arrive, which you 
take no pains to prevent, you may share the fate of the miserable 
French Emigrants, and be compelled to reside in a country which 
you bave voluntarily adopted. 

Return therefore to your native land, let me intreat you: visit 
your deserted mansions : make yourselves known to the gentry round 

‘you by your hospitality, and to the poor by your charity : exchange 
Parisian gaities for the lusury of dispensing happiness, cheering po- 
verty, relieving the distressed. Ease the burthens of a laborious pea- 
santry ; and more especially at this season of hardship and privation, 
Jest they should become the willing instraments in the hands of re- 
volutionists, and want to impel them to crime. Let me conjure 
you, in this moment of peril, to shew yourselves the Guardians of 

your tenantry, and of the poor around you! Exercise on your estates 
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the virtues of the Nobleman and the Gentleman, and you will banish 
the character of the Democrat and the Jacobin. 
AN ANTIJACOBIN. 
DR. HOOK’'S CHARGE. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Jacubin Reveiw. 


Sir, 
I nave read with great satisfaction the admirable charge of Dr. 
Hook tothe clergy of the archdeaconry of Huntingdon, reviewed 
in your present vol. p. 121. And I cannot but join hands with you in 
recommending a careful perusal of it to every memler, but more 
particularly to every minister, of the apostolical church of England, 
and generally to all persons who are wavering in their opinions on the 
subject. It is a work which goes deeper into the question, and 
suggests more important considerations to the clergy, than any I 
have read. I have not heard that it has been attempted to be an- 
swered, and I think it will not easily be refuted. It is well known, 
that the eminently-useful and long-established ‘‘ Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge,” at every meeting begin and conclude 
the business of the day with performing the duty of prayer; and 
the form which they use may be seen in the annual account of their 
proceedings. Now conceive the Bible Society adopting the same 
laudable practice. How, and in what form shall they unite their 
orisons? ‘Take aspecimen. ‘‘ O Lord God Almighty, who, in the 
merciful dispensation of thy blessed gospel, hast been pleased to 
reveal to us ‘ one Lord, one Faith, one baptism,’ but who we (some 
of us) see reason to believe takest delight in the multifarious and 
even opposite opinions of thy worshippers and in their various forms 
of worship; we humbly beseech ‘Thee to prosper our public en- 
deavours to spread the knowledge of thy revealed will through the 
world, and likewise our private exertions to promote the cause of 
infidelity and error, heresy, and schism. And as Thou didst send 
thy blessed Son into the world, ‘ the brightness of thy glory and 
the express image of thy Person,’ ‘ Himself very God, equal and 
one with the Father,’ to suffer death upon the cross, aud thereby 
to make an atonement for the sins of the whole world; as Thou 
didst by a voice from Heaven declare Him to be ‘thy beloved Son,’ 
and didst ‘ command the angels of God to worship Him ;’ assist us 
mercifully, we intreat Thee, in these our pious and good intentions, 
when we are contributing to publish the eternal power and godhead 
of Jesus Christ, and the glad tidings of his salvation to mankind, 
as revealed in thy Holy Word, at the same time that we (some of us) 
deny his divinity, reject his atonement, disclaim his mediation, and 
refuse his worship. Finally, as thy blessed servants, the holy apos- 
tles, have in their writings earnestly exborted us to ‘ be of one mind, 
to ‘ avoid divisions,’ and to ‘ keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace,’ we pray Thee to accept our sincere endeavours to serve Thee 
in the unity of practice,however we may see fit todepart from ‘ the unity 
aud obedience of the Fatth.’ That so hereafter, in the day of the revelation 
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ofthy righteous judgment, we may, though differing essentially from 
the true believers in Christianity, fail not finally to obtain thy hea- 
venly promises. These prayers and supplications, without any 
reference to the name, the merits, and mediation, of Jesus Christ ; 
we humbly offer up at the throne of thy Divine Majesty. Amen.” 
In a society so heterogeneously and discordantly constituted, there 
can be little hope of any union and communion in prayer. And as 
between the believers and non-believers in revelation, between those 
who acknowledge and those who deny the godhead and atonement of 
the blessed Saviour of the world, there must ever be an immeasur- 
able distance, an irreconcileable opposition, are members of the 
apostolical church of England, “‘ who profess and call themselves 
Christians,” to be censured for declining an association with Deists 
and Sucinians, especially when there is another society, to which no 
such objection attaches? If they conscientiously conceive such 
association to be an evil, are they not justified in shunning it, how- 
ever it may lead to good? If they think there is apostolical autho- 
rity for avoiding communion with unbelievers, are they not justfied in 
submitting to that authority ? 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
CLERICUS ANGLICANUS. 
Fel. 1817. 


eee 


ON THE REVIVAL OF JACOBINISM. 


To the Editor of the Aniijacolin Review, &c. 
Sir, 

Iw the eventful times in which we live, it is to such loyal and sound 
publications as your's, that we must look for one very powerful 
means of stemming the torrent of those anarchical and atheistical 
principles which many years ago produced the horrible French 
Revolution ; which, about the same period, tried every method 
possible to effect the like subversion of our glorious constitution, 
but was then happily resisted by the friends of religion and good 
government, which, at the present moment, is unceasing in its 
endeavours to accomplish the same vile purposes; and which we hope, 
will, in like manner, be opposed with effect by the same means. 

It has for some time past been very much the fashion to ridicule 
the idea of the existence of JACOBINISM in the present times, 
and to bring into contempt every effort to warn the public against 
this dangerous monster. Of late, however, the conduct of the 
Spa- Fields orators, and their supporters, has been such as to effectually 
open the cyes of all who are not immediately and closely connected 
with that dangerous cabal. Under the cloak of parliamentary reform, 
it is now thoroughly understood that the most seditious, violent, 
wid anarchical tenets are instilled into the minds of the populace ; 
which inflammatory harangues had lately stirred up such a commo- 
tion in the minds of the lower classes as would have been aitended 
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with the most serious consequences, if the civil power had not 
stepped in to protect the public safety. We may hope that the 
vigilant care of the government will again interpose to avert the 
danger which is still impended over the public, by a repetition of the 
Spa- Fields scene on the approaching meeting of parliament. 

As one grand engine of corrupting the public mind, is the cheap 
tracts vended to the populace, in which the most abominable and 
seditious expressions are used; the mode of counteracting them by 
similar cheap penny tracts of an opposite tendency is deserving of 
the highest praise. 

The above plan is excellently well calculated to guard the lower 
Classes of society from the contagion of these dangerous principles, 
and every attempt to inform and strengthen the minds of the superior 
ranks is deserving of very high commendation. Amongst a number 
of yery excellent pamphlets of the last-named description, I late- 
ly met with one which has been very recently published, and 
which gave me much pleasure in ghe perusal.  Itis in the form 
of a tragedy, though not intended to be brought forward on the 
stage, andds called ‘‘ Duranp, or Jacolinism displayed :” it is to be 
had of Mr. Stockdale, in Pall Mall, and other booksellers, and the 
price is only four shillings. Ina lively and interesting manner the 
author has pourtrayed the exact features of that revolutionary mon- 
ster, and has taken the plot of his drama, as he informs his readers, 
from scenes of real life, which took place during the early period 
of the French revolution. No doubt your readers would be gratified 
by a review of the pamphlet in the pages of your magazine, as it 
seems particularly to fall in with the title and intention of your work. 

- Iremain, Sir, 
With sincere good wishes for the 
success of your Miscellany, 
Your sincere friend 
and humble Servant, 
ANTIJACOBIN. 
January 18th, 1817. 


Select Translations from Chrysostom's Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G, T. 
Huntingford. D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER IV. 


My Lorp, 

The brevity of Moses in describing the creation of light, has been 
quoted by the critic, as an instance of the true sublime. Iu the same 
manner the Evangelist pressing on to the point, and compassing in 
his mind not only things visible, but things far beyond the reach of 
mortal eye, says of the Son of God, that all things were made by him 
and without him was not any thing made that was made. But when 
men swerve from humility, and wish to appear wise above what is 
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written, they lose all relish of the beauty and simplicity of Scripture, 
and fritter away its meaning in dispntes about points and letters. 
This method of treating the sacred volume, and its important doctrine, 
seems to have prevailed so early as the time of Chrysostom, who ani- 
madverts upon it in the following manner. ‘* Without him was not any 
thing made that was made, that is, no created being, whether an object 
of sight or of intellect, was made without the power of the Son 
We shall not as the Heretics and Cavillers do, place a full stop afier 
these words was not any thing made. For, in order to prove the Spirit 
a creature, they read, and point the passage thus: That which was 
made, in him was life. The meaning of sueh a reading is entirely un- 
intelligible. For in the first place, there seems no immediate occasion 
to mention the spirit here: and, if the sacred writer had the Spirit in 
contemplation, why did he name it so obscurely ? And what evidence 
can they produce, that this is spoken of the Spirit? In reality, we shall 
find, according to their reading, not the Spirit but the Son himself to 
be begotten by himself.” 

‘‘ But suppose we read the passage their way, the absurdity will 
still further appear. That which was made in him was life. The 
Spirit, they say, is here called life. But this life is also found to be 
light. For the sacred Historian proceeds: dnd the life was the light 
of men, Now, according to them, the light of men here means the 
Spirit. When it is said, there was a man sent from God to beur wit- 
ness of the light, they must contend that this too means the Spirit. 
The Evangelist gives the name of God, and the life, and the light, to 
what in the first instance he calls the word. For this word, he says, 
was life, aod this life was light. If the word is the life, and the word 
became flesh ; the life became flesh, and we beheld the glory of it as 
of the only begotten of the Father. Should they maintain then that 
the life inthis place means the Spirit, observe what absurdities will 
follow ; ‘The Spirit, and not the Son, will become incarnate; the 
Spirit will be the only begotten Son.” 

‘* But should they allow this to be spoken of the Son and not of 
the Spirit, if they do not point and read the passage as we do, their 
meaning will amount to this, that the Son was begotten by himself. 
For if the word was life, and that which was made in him was life: 
according to their reading he was made in bimself, and by himself. 
In reply to this, they triemphantly ask us, if the Spirit is not the light? 
We say that we admit the Spirit to be the light, but there is no men- 
tion of the Spirit here. Though God is called a Spirit, that is, incor- 
poreal, yet the word Spirit does not invariably mean God. In the same 
manner, though the Spirit is a name peculiarly characteristic of the 
Comforter, yet it is not always to be taken for the Comforter : and 
though Christ be cailed the power of God, and the wisdom of God, 
yet the power and wisdom of God are not always to be taken for the 
Son. Nor, by the same reason, though the Spirit be the light, does 
the Evangelist by light in this place mean the Spirit.” 

‘* But enough has been said upon this: let us proceed with the 
usual reading, making the period at the usual place : without him was 
not any thing made that wus made. By the addition of the last member 
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of the sentence the Evangelist comprehends all perceptible objects, 
all creatures, without including the Spirit, the Spirit not being a crea- 
ture.” 

** The same accuracy and precaution are used by another inspired 
writer. St. Paul, describing the power of the Son, says, that all 
things were created by him.* Here, though he includes even invisible 
things among the works of creation, he does not confound the Com. 
forter with them. He enumerates those invisible things ; they are the 
things in Heaven, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers. To each of them he annexes the particle, by 
which he confirms the declaration, that Ail things were made ly him, 
and without him was not any thing made that was made.” 

** Our adversaries think to raise another formidable objection, and 
insinuate that the preposition dia implies inferior agency, to which the 
best answer we can give is. to take the words of the Apostle bimself, 
who describes the agency of the Father by this very preposition dia, 
which they pretend cenotes inferiority. Ia his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians,+ he says, God is faithful by whom ye were called unto the 
fellowship of his Son. And in the first verse of the same chapter 
declaring himself to be called to his Apostleship ly the will of God, he 
u-es the same preposition to express supreme agency. Many other 
passages} might be cited to shew that no peculiar doctrine can be es- 
tablished, or overthrown, by the bare meaning of prepositions, which 
are often used indifferently for each other, and applied equally to the 
agency of the Father, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit: nor would the 
sacred penmen have used them so indifferently, had they not conceived 
the same substance to be every where intended.” 

‘« The Evangelist has. not confined the energies of the Deity to the 
act of Creating only, he assigns to that Deity, or that Divinity, of the 
Sen, a providence also. For he calls the Son life, a life not only to 
create the worlds, and ten thousands of worlds, buta life to uphold 
them with vigour and power unimpaired, like his emblem the light ; it 
shines on thousands and ten thousands, and its lustreis neither dim- 
ned nor diminished. He carries the power of this-life beyond the 
grave to triumph over death. Nor is this a created life, but a life in- 
herent in the Son. For as the Father has life in himself, so has he 
given to the Son to have life in himself. Therefore, what is said of the 
Father, may with no less propriety be said of the Son, that in him we 
live, and move, and have our being. He may truly say, I am the life, 
and [am also the light. And what alight is this? Not the light 
which we see. These heavenly rays enter the mind, and enlighten 





* Coloss. i. 16. ‘* To interpret this, as the Socinians do, of the 
new creation in a spiritual sense, is so unnatural that one could hardly 
believe, if the evidence were not so undeniably strong, that any set of 
learned commentators could fall into it.”—See Doddrige’s Fam. Ex- 
posit. Vol. 5. p. 251. 
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the soul.” Chrysostom. P. 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46.—Vol. 2, Paris 
Edit. 1633. 

In these pages of Chrysostom, My Lord, we find the image of our 
Creeds reflected as truly as face answers to face in water. The 
Charch of England accords with antiquity, she thinks that without the 
Sun of righteeusness her religion would be cold and comfortless, nei- 
ther animating with resolution in life, nor hope in death: If she errs 
in giving homage, and a supreme worship to the Son of God, she errs 
with antiquity, she errs with Fathers and Apostles on her side. 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship's 
Most obedient and bumble Servant, 


A.C. CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, Jan. 1\th, 1816. 


+ ee 


TO G. T. HUNTINGFORD, D: D. 
Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER V. 
My Lorn, 


The exordiums of Chrysostom afford an example of that artless 
and delicate address, with which the hearers of a discourse may be 
led step by step into the scope and meaning of atext. In explaining 
how we beheld the glory of Christ, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth, he melts the hearts of his 
hearers, like the gentle dew, or the flakes of falling snow, and softens 
them toa willing attention. But his excellence will be most fully 
seen in his own comments on the sacred text which he thus begins.* 


~ L 





* The translator has not presumed upon his own judgment and 
opinion to speak the praises of Chrysostom, any farther than he bas 
found his opinions confirmed by the highest authority of the learned, 
both the living and the dead. Bishop Huntingford, the excellent 
and Apostolical Prelate, to whom these letters are addressed, says, 
‘* Long before I had Jearned that Barrow preferred Chrysostom to 
all the Fathers, I had holden that eloquent and pious writer in high 
esteem. Chrysostom, in the spirit of an Oriental, sometimes indul- 
ges his im gination too far, and falls into conceits. Yet, upon the 
whole, he is.a noble and valuable writer, and deserves to be more 
known by the English reader.” To his name I may add that of the 
celebrated Archbishop of Cambray, who, in his incomparable 
dialogue on Eloquence, thus characterizes the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople ‘Inthe east, the just way of speaking and writing was 
better preserved: and the Greek tongue continued sometime almost 
in its ancient purity. St. Chrysostom spake it very well. His style, 
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‘‘ Perhaps we have appeared to you of late, importunate above 
measure, using words of too much force, and straining our reproofs 
of your inattention too far. If we did it purposely to give you 
pain, every one of you might justly be displeased, but if looking to 
your advantage, we have neglected to court your favour; though' you 
should not receive itas a proof of our discretion, you wil] take it as 
a pledge of our affection. For we have greatly our fears, lest while 
we speak, and you are not willing to shew the same attention to bear, 
your accounts hereafter will became more difficult to make up. So 
that we are compelled, without ceasing to rouse you, and to awaken 
you, that nothing which is said, may pass away unheard. For this 
will make your life here a service of more perfect freedom, and will 
enable you to stand in that day with more boldness before the tribunal 
of Christ.’ 

But enough has been said on this point,- let us leave the entrance, 
and from the Preface go into the subject itself. We have seen the 
word made flesh, and, says the Evangelist; we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father. For having said that we 
became the children of God, and shewn that we could never have been 
so but by the word being made flesh, he points out another advantage 
from our beholding thatglory, which we could never have beheld, had 
not the son of God appeared tous in a bddy of the same kind with ours. 
For if when Moses, a fellow creature like ourselves, shone with glory, 
the children of Israel were afraid to approach him, till he had put on 
a veil, how could we beings of clay, and sprung from earth, have 
borne the naked Deity, whom the powers above cannot approach ? 





you know, iscopious; but he did nat study false ornaments, All his 
discourse tends to persuasion : he placed every thing with judgment : 
and was well acquainted with the Holy Scripture, and the manners 
of men. He entered into their hearts, and rendered things familiarly 
sensible to them. He had sublime and solid notions, and is sometimes 
very affecting. Upon the whole, we must own he is a great orator.” 
P.186. English Translation of Fenelon’s dialogues concerning Elo- 
quence.’ The merits of bis discourses are also well unfolded by 
Dr. St. George, who thus speaks of them. ‘‘ For a constant inter- 
preter of the text of the New Testament, J would recommend St. 
Chrysostom to a preacher, beyond all the Commentators that ever 
wrote. His explications are very judicious. He seldom allegorizes, 
and goes to the bottom of almost every thing which he undertakes. 
His reducing all things to practice by those Moral Discourses, which 
are annexed to all his Interpretations, and his noble and eloquent 
- harangues upon all manner of Christian Duties, will be exceeding!y 
useful to any one, whose business it isto instruct the people out of 
the pulpit. The truth is, St, Chrysostom, well digested, will go a 
great way to form a solid and an eloquent Preacher.’-- P. 388 of the 
Archdeacon’s examination for Holy orders." By Dr. St. George, 
with an Appendix by Dr. Wotton. 
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It was for this he dwelt among us, that we might o to him and 
converse with him without fear, anid we'beheld his ‘glory, the’ glory 
as Of the only-begotten of the Father. “We'tnust observe that the term 
as, in this place, is not a term of similitude ‘or ‘compatison, but of 
undoubted assertion and definition. It is the same as if the Evange- 
list had said, we beheld him ‘having such glory, as*it was ‘becoming, 
as it was likely'for the only begotten Sor to have, the beloved Son of 
God, whois Lord of all. “For all others, both Angels and Archangels, 
and Prophets, did all wes He they were commanded, but he with 
the authority becoming a Sovereign Lord, 'a King. * ~~" * 

It bey the admiration of a multitudes, a he taught them, 
as having authority. Angels indeed had appeared with ory upon 
earth, ‘n in the iid of David, of Daniel ond ‘of Monee “bee i they aid 
all things as servants having a Lord and Master: He came as Lord and 
Ruler of al¥ things, thoigh under'a hymble form : Yet ; “under that 
humble form, creation knew her Lord: Creation, f may say, for there 
was a star from Heaven calling the wise men to worship him; there 
were the’ Heavenly hosts of Angels upon earth to minister fo their 
Lord and celetrate him in hymns. Suddenly other heralds sprang up, 
corresponding with éach other, all uniting to preach this Secret, and 
hitherto unspeakable, mystery of the Gospel. The Angels ahnounced 
it to the shepherds, and the shepherds to the ‘people of the city: 
Gabrie! announced it to Mary and Elizabeth, and Ana and’ Sinieon to 
the worshippers in the Temple. qv 

‘All thesé “things happened immediately at his “birth. But when 
time unfolded ‘a little more fully the counsels of eternal wisdom, 
wonders still greater than these appeared. It was n6 lohger Angels 
and Archangels, it was no longer Gabriely and Michael, but the 
Father himself from.Heeven proclaimed him ; aud, with the Father, 
the Comforter abiding upon him: so that the Evangelist might 
well say, we leheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Futher. , i é 

The fame of him spread into far countries, and all things loudly pro- 
claimed that the King of Heaven was come amongst us, The 
Demons shrunk and fied: Satan hid his head’ and retired: Death 
itself was dismayed and conqueréd: his hands were broken, the 
graves yielded up their dead, and let. their prisonérs..go free... These 
were glorious sights, which Prophets desired to. see, and could not. 

To curethe body is a great thing, but to,cure the unsearchable. sou) 
is avstilh. greater ; to draw the pablican from. his. receipt of custom : 
te convert the persecutor and ‘blasphemer into a messenger of grace : 
individuals perhaps may appear of. little inportance, but to transform 
whole nations into Angelical polity; aud heavenly rules of life and 
law: allthis was done ; and all this bespeaks a divine power sur- 
rounded with ‘a blaze of divine glory: .an exercise .of pawer and 
might which the Evangelist has sammed up in a few words, and we 
teheld his: glory, the glory as of the only begotten. of the Father. 
There were many visible proofs that he was the only-begotten~ Sen, 
and the Lord of all creation. For while the blessed body hung upon 
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the cross, the sun turned away his light, the earth reeled to and fro, 
and was covered with darkness; the graves were broken up to their 
foundation, and hosts of the dead came forth and went into the holy 
City: and, while the stones lay upon the entrance of the grave, and 
were marked with seals to prevent its being broken open without 
discovery, Jesus rose from the dead. Blessed with instruction like 
this from the holy penmen, it behoves us to shew a life worthy of such 
instruction. For our Lord Jesus Christ came for this purpose, that 
we might not only see his glory here, but his glory hereafter. It was for 
this reason he said, J wish that where I am these may le also, that they 
may see my glory. And, if we are not to enjoy this glory, it would be 
well for us, in the phrase of holy writ, not to have been born. Let us 
be vigilant therefore and sober, let us do all things to obtain that enjoy- 
ment, and to be removed far from the river of fire, which rolls its 
thundering waves before the awful throne. Falling into that gulph is 
falling for ever. From thence neither Noah, nor Job, nor Daniel, 
could redeem their Sons or Daughters. Bearing this in our heart and 
mind, let us purify our lives,to make them shining lights, that 
we may stand with hope and confidence before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, by whose grace and merits every blessing is to be obtained.” 
Chrysostom, p. 75—81. Fol. 2. Paris Edit. 1633. 

In the passages selected for the former letters, My Lord, Chrysos- 
tom appeared as a close reasoner and logical critic: here he stands 
in the light of an eloquent Preacher, speaking both to the under- 
standing and the heart: he rises with his subject, all is great, all is 
artless, all is copious : the speaker is warmed himself, he sees the land 
ef Promise, and makes our hearts burn within us. 


My Lord, 
I have the honour to be 
With the highest respect 
Your Lordship's 
Most obedient and humble Servant, 
A.C. CAMPBELL. 


Pontefract, Feb. 11th, 1817. 


tps _ameainenll 


Tue following short Dialogue, the production of a sound and respec- 
table divine, on a subject which has recently given birth to much dis- 
cussion, and which has produccd no little dissension, from the 
unceasing efforts of certain evangelical divines, and of their votaries, 
to force their own crude and unwarranted construction of the doctrine 
of Regeneration by Baptism, (so well expounded and defended by 
_ Dr. Manr,) on the rest of the christian community, that we think 
we shall better promote the object of its author, by inserting it in out 
pages, than by a mere review of it. It may be had of Taylor and 
Hessey, in Fleet Street, for 5s. per hundred; and we have no doubt 
that it will be extensively circulated by the real friends of the esta- 
blished church, 


No. 255, Vol, 51, February 1817. Yy 
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A Second Dialogue between two intimate Friends on Regeneratw. ; 
or, the New Birth, 


Charles. Sixce last we met, my dear Henry, I have been thinking 
a good deal upon what we were talking about, some time since ; and 
I have also had frequent conversations upon the subject with the mi- 
nister of my parish. 

Henry. I am glad to hear that you have considered what Tf said. 
There was a time when you did not trouble yourself much about such 
things as these; and therefore your attending to them now, shews 
that you begin to take more thought about what concerns your 
happiness in the next world as well as in this. 

Cha. I hbope and trust that it does; and I pray God that I may 
improve daily both in the knowledge and practice of his holy word 
and will. : 

Hen. There cannot be a doubt of it, provided you are not wanting 
to yourself, | 

Cha. ‘There is great encouragement in the promi-es and mercy of 
God, and I am thankful for it. I rejoice to have met with you jast 
at this time, because ] want to talk over with you seme of those things 
of which, for want of proper early instruction, I knew little, or rather 
nothing at all, when, for almost the first time in my life, you brought 
me to think of them by laying them before me. 

Hen, I shall be very glad to spend an hour or so with you in this 
way. It will, | hope, prove of serviee to both of us, 

Cha. Well, then, to hegin, [ remember when you explained to 
me what you meant by real religion, you said, that it begins in re- 
generation, or the New Birth, and that this new birth means an entire 
change of heart. 

Hen. 1 did; and that was, and still is, my firm belief: and I again 
repeat, that nothing short of such a change can be regeneration in the 
true sense of the word. 

Cha. Since I have given my mind more to the study of religion, 
and consulted our minster, I have learnt a very safe, and indeed the 
only true way by which to know of my doctrine whether it be of God. 
I search the Scriptures, and what I find there I know must be true, 
because it comes from God himself. 

Hen. Why, certainly. But, then, it is not every one that seatches 
who finds what the truth really is. : 

Cha. 1 know that very well, if we seek in our own strength and 
wisdom. I do not, however, depend upon my own judgment, bat use 
those means which God has put in my power, of getting at the truth. 
1 do as well as I can first; I pray to God that he will be pleased to 
give me an understanding heart ; and I goto the minister of my parish, 
whose office and duty it is, under God's own appointment, to teach 
the ignorant, and to put those who err in knowledge, into the better 
way. 
Hin. Ido not wish to interrupt the course .of our argument; 


\ 
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but I cannot help thinking that you seem to depend a little too muck 
upon the help and judgment of the minister of your parish. 

Cha. 1 weil know that there is some difference of opinion upon 
this point between you and myself. But, for my own part, I cannat 
but feel satisfied, that so long as I use those means of getting know- 
ledge which God has given me, and betake myself in all my doubts 
and difficulties to the minister of God, who has been expressly 
appointed for this very purpose, so long do I seem to follow where 
God leads, and may justly hope for his blessing, when I seck it in his 
own way. 

Hen. Well, be this as it may, we will not dispute upon it now, 
because it will hinder what we have got to say upon other points 
which appear to me of far greater consequence. 

Cha. 1 will then proceed, going, according to my rule, tothe Holy 
Scriptures, that I might know something-more about Regeneration, 
or the New Birth, I there found a regalar account of this matter so 
plainly taught, that | saw reason to wonder that it should ever be 
misunderstood. It seems to me to be in Scripture exactly what the 
piain language of the Charch Catechism, and the office of Baptism 
declare it to be, and by no means to answer to the account which you 
first gave me about it. 

Hen. Pray give me your reason for thinking that my account of 
this doctrine is different from what you say you find in Scripture. 

Cha. I will freely. In your account of Regeneration, or the 
New Birth, you appear to me to confuse it with something else. 
What you call Regeneration, onght to be called renovation, or con- 
version, the former signifies our being renewed, through the divine 
aid, in the practice of what is right, and the latter is the turning of 
the heart, through the same aid, from the love of sin and folly, to the 
love of God, and the love and practice of his righteous laws: and this 
{ say, because I find in Scripture, that the doctrine of Regeneration, 
or the New Birth, never teaches returning from actual sin, which 
conversion always does; and it was Regeneration, in that sense, 
which you urged upon me. 

Hen. What, do you really think that Regeneration does not mean 
a Change? 

Cha. You quite misunderstand the point | aim at. So far from 
thinking that Regeneration does not mean a change, f believe it to be 
the greatest and most important change that man can undergo. But 
then, I affirm that it means not only a change of the heart from its 
natural corruption, by giving it a power, which it has not by nature, 
of being holy, but a change of state or condition. In the language of 


our Catechism. we are by baptism made ‘“‘ members of Christ, chil- — 


dren of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven.” 

Hen. My good friend, pray explain yourself a little more 
clearly. | , 

Cha. Why you know, Henry, that 1 am but a young scholar in 
things concerning religion ; too much of my past life has been wasted 
in the pursuit of things of little worth. But I will do my best, and I 
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hope you will bear patiently with me, while I endeavour to make my 
meaning plain. : 

Hen, Most certainly will I ; and it will give me rea) pleasure to 
hear you. I only want to get at the truth ; and if you could convince 
me that I am wrong, | am sure I would very willingly confess it ; and 
hope, indeed, that I shall never be ashamed to confess myself wiser 
one moment than I was before, 

Cha. Well, then, properly to understand what this great spiritual 
change, which we both allow to be necessary, really means, we ought 
certainly to go back as far as the time in which some change or other 
first became necdful for the creatures of an all-wise God. For it 
could not always have been necessary from the very beginning. 

Hen. Perhaps not. But let me hear your reasons. 

Cha. Because, as we are both agreed, Regeneration, or the New 
Birth, implies evidently some great and mighty change, which cer- 
tainly would ot have taken place in man, had be not fallen from his 
first and: perfect state. While he continued in that state, the will of 
God was also Ais will. 1t could not, therefore, have been necessary 
that he should, in that state, have been ‘“‘ transformed,” in the sense 
we are now told is necessary for all Christians, ‘‘ by the renewing of 
their minds,” (Rom. xii. 2.) 

Hen. All this { readily agree to. 

Cha,, But when man fell into sin, and so lost the image and fayour 
of his heavenly Maker, his whole state and condition were then so 
greatly altered, that he was no longer like the same. being he was at 
his first creation. Some great change, then, must have been required 
in the very soul aud character of fallen man, before he: could be 
restored to the favour of God, and recover that divine image which he 
had lest 5 a. change se great that it may well be said, that he must in 
some way.or other, be born again, and pass through a new Lirth toa 
new /ife of faith and holiness, which is requisite as a preparation for 
eternal life, but of which fallen man is, of bis own nature, incapable. 

Hen, understand you, then, to mean, that all, in some way or 
other, must.be changed, before they can be restored to the favour of 
God ? 

Cha... In.a certain sense I believe that to be so. But, in this part 
of the quesuon, you musi pot forget, that the history of religion from 
the first promise of a Redeemer, to the coming of Christ, shews us 
that it is a progressive thing ; that. it did not come to its perfection, 
as we have received it, at once. The ancient world, at. least that 
portion of mankind amongst whom any knowledge at all. of the true 
God was retained, had their means of being bronght to God, and we, 
who are of riper growth, have ours. Some of them had strong grounds 
of taith in the. promise of being restored through a Saviour, ftom 
living near the tumes when that promise was first given, Those who 
lived. after, and hai.not forsaken the worship of the one true God, 
bad their kuowledge of spiritual things refreshed and improved by holy 
and inspired men, from time to time raised up amongst them. 
Sacrifices, as we learn from the history of Cain and Abel, were from 
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the beginning; and circumcision, amongst the descendan t of 
Abraham, was, without all doubt, an ordained means of grace and 
communion with God. By these, or by any other means, through 
which the Holy Spirit might choose to act, may have been brought 
about that change of state and nature which fallen man required, and 
which, since the times of the Gospel, has been more plainly declared, 
and more clearly and regularly understood, 

Hen. I will frankly confess, that I see something of more general 
application in the doctrine of a change of state and nature, than I at 
first apprehended, and I think, too, that we are both agreed that 
Regeneration, or the New Birth, as declared and explained in the 
New Testament, can apply only to Christians. We are agreed, 
moreover, that all must be born again before they can be entitled 
to the covenanted promises of the Gospel. But the important ques- 
tion still remains for us to consider, when does this Regeneration, or 
New Birth, take place ? 

Cha, This, my dear Henry, brings to my mind what f once said 
to you upon this subject, with a most unjustifiable and malicious 
sticer at the holy offices of our church. When we first talked over 
these matters, I was ill-prepared to understand, and equally unwilling 
to benefit myself by any of the duties of religion, and in my then 
heathenish state of ignorance, [ said that, ‘‘tinding my own name 
in the register of baptisms at church, I was pertectly satisfied, and 
took it for granted, I was regenerated at the time and place there 
mentioned.” I repeat this now, because it gives me the opportunity 
of expressing before you my deep sorrow for having turned jnto 
ridicule what the wise and good of all ages have held in most strict 
reverence and honour, | 

Hen. 1 by no means justify any sneer at religion, or the things 
belonging to so sacred a subject. In discussing matters of ‘that 
nature, we must always remember that we stand upon “‘holy groutid.” 
But certainly were the true construction of the spiritual text sch as 
the gentleman to whom you alluded gave in his. sermon, it must 
necessarily follow, that all baptized persons being revenerate, and ‘all 
regenerate persons being entitled to heaven, few in this nation will 
be in danger of perdition. But as it is evident that multitudes of 
people in this nation are notorious sinners, and avowed infidels, it then 
follows, that contraty to the express declarations of the Scripture, 
such characters must nevertheless be saved. 

Cha. All this, I think, I have already shewn to arise from your 
mistaking what the church means by baptismal Regeneration, and 
which is confirmed by the scripture account thereof; nately, that 
Regeneration in baptism does not mean the same thing, as that com- 
plete renewal of the heart and conversion from actual sin, which must 
be attained through the aid of the Holy Spirit vouchsafed to our 
endeavours, but an admission into the covenanted promises of the 
Gospel, together with a spiritual principle of grace and’ holiness, a 

id seed, which may be forfeited and lost to the regenerate by their 
falling into sin, and dying without repentance, and a real change of 
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heart from sin to holiness. Tt is the birth, or beginning of the spiritual 
‘fe, but the same divine power is requisite to the contenuance’ of life, 
either spiritual or natural, as to its creation. 

_ Hen. What, then, is your real opinion as to the time when Rege- 
neration takes place ? 

Cha, When I read over the Holy Offices and Catechism of our 
church, I cannot for one moment doubt as to what the church 
teaches; namely, that the outward and only known ‘means of! Rege- 
neration, or the New Birth, which from its very tame and hature 
can take place but once, are in the sacrament of baptism. And when 
I remember that some of the best and wisést’ men,* in every age of 
the christian church, have deeply studied; believed,'and tanglit the 
same thing, I cannot but think that it ‘would shew a degree of pre- 
sumption, ill becoming any single individual, ‘to give the Scripture any 
other interpretation than that which has been given by the chyrch. 

Hen, But it is quite clear that this is the doctrine of the church ? 

Cha, It is; and language must cease to bear its ordinary meaning, 

Which is what must always be considered ‘in ‘matters of general in- 
struction, if the words of the charch are to be ‘wrested to any other 
_ purpose. 
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* \, Baptism is our Regeneration, or New Birth, whereby we are 
born.anew in Christ, and are made the sons of God, aud heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven, Jewel's Apology, fol.’ edit. of his warks, p. 265. 

2. Baptism doth challenge to itself but the inchoation of those 
graces, the consummation whereof dependeth ‘on mysteries ensuing. 
Hooker, Eccl, Pol. book 5,¢.57.— | 
_.».%., Tt ig not ordinarily God’s will to béstow the grace of’ sacraments 
on any but by the sacraments, which gtacé also they that receive by 
sacraments, receive it from Him, and not'from theny. — Zbid. 

_4..Then (that is, ia baptism) God pours forth together with the 
_ sacramental waters a salutary and holy fountain of grace, to wash the 

soul from all its stains, and impure Adhérences. Taylor's Life of 
hrist, sect. 12,.p. 199. | ved 

‘* Nothing in reason can be understood by ‘the being Lorn of water 
and of the Spirit, but the being initiated by” baptism, and the ‘being 
inwardly sanctified.” Bishap Hire’ Chafdes, p. 340. 

5, It bath been the doctrine constantly, and with very general 
consent delivered in the Catholic Church, that to all persons by the 

_ holy mystery of baptism duly admitted into the communion of Christ's 
church, the grace of God's holy word certainly is’ bestowed, enabling 
them to perform the conditions of piety and virtue then undertaken by 

hem. 5 pay vol. 3, p. 526. 

6. The ordinary gifts of the Spirit, those mortal influences by which 
everyebeliever must be regenerated in order to his being saved, are 
conferred in baptism. Bishop Horsley’s nine Sérmons, p. 321. 

7. I would wish generally to restrict the term (regeneration) to the 


baptismal privileges, Bishop Ryder's Primary Charge, 1916.; 
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Hen. But may not the church in the office of Baptism, mean, 
that Regeneration, though begun in baptism, is not completed until 
some fraits thereof become manifest in after life ? 

Cha. Certainly not; for the church, in language so plain, that 
‘* He who runneth may read,” tells us positively and repeatedly, that 
Regeneration takes place in baptism fully and completely. . 

Hen. And yet, how is it possible, according to our daily observa- 
tion, that this can be ? Do but look at the lives of many who, if that 
be Regeneration, are so regenerated, 

Cha. If there be any strength in that argument, it will prove too - 
much for your purpose ; for according to that test of Regeneration, no 
one single person ever was, or ever can be regenerate: for what man 
is he that-liveth and sinneth not? The doubt which you entertain 
evidently arises from your confusing, as I before observed, Regenera- 
tion, which is but the beginning of the spiritual life, a good seed 
(which may be cultivated in good ground, or choked among thorns 
and briars, or find no root in stony places) with renovation or con- 
version, which is a change of heart from actual sin unto holiness, and 
the completion of the spiritual life. But the church, ever most scra- 
pulously careful in all the essential dactrines, never so confuses them. 
When, according to the public prayers of the church, we pray for 
renovation, the prayer comes from those who are, according to the 
plain and literal meaning and language of the prayer, regenerate 
already: ‘‘ Grant that we leing regenerate, and made thy children by 
adoption and grace, may daily be renewed by thy Holy Spirit.” 
Remember too that in the instructive parable of the sower above 
referred to, though the seed bore very little fruit in some ground, and 
none in others, it was the same seed in all. 

Hen. The collect is certainly very strong ; for though this may 
have what it is said by some to have, a prospective meaning, it must 
be taken, in common language, according to what people in general, 
for whose use it was given, understand by it. 

Cha. Then, again, if, without prejudice, you carefully consider 
the regular course observed in the office of baptism, you cannot but 
perceive the same doctrine most expressly inculcated, in the strongest 
manner possible. The minister and the congregation first pray for 
Regeneration for the person to be baptized: ‘‘ We call upon thee for 
this infant ; that he coming to thy holy baptism, may receive remis- 
sion of his sins by spiritual regeneration.” Before this prayer, the 
minister had, in his exhortation to the people, told them, in scripture 
language, that, ‘‘ none can enter into the kingdom of God, except he 
be regenerate, and born anew of water and of the Holy Ghost ;” and 
moreover exhorted them “ to call upon God, to grant to this child 
that thing which by nature he cannot have.”’ He then, after the 
prayer above quoted, baptizes the child, using (pray remember) 
those very words, which Christ himself, who had declared to 
Nicodemus the necessity of the new birth by ‘‘ water and the spirit,”’ 
has expressly commanded, This done, the minister officially and 
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solemnly assures the congregation, that the baptized person “‘ is rege- 
nerate ;' and then, upon their knees, all thank God—for what; for 
Regeneration begun, and to be completed hereafter ? Let the prayer 
speak for itself: ‘*We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful 
Father, that it hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy 
Spirit, to receive him for thine own child by adoption, and to incor- 
porate him into thy holy church,” 

Hen. This is certainly so; and it does seem to shew no small 
degree of presumption to oppose our private judgment to that of the 
whole church, in a matter of such infinite concern, But still I have 
great difficulty in giving my full assent to this doctrine, when I con- 
sider that out of the numbers who have been outwardly baptized, so 
few appear to be answering the great ends of the christian life. 

Cha, It is one thing to be admitted. into a covenant of any kind, 
and quite another to apply its benefits to ourselves, and fulfil our en- 
gagements made in that covenant, But I readily allow that the 
corruption and wickednessof men, even amongst professed Christians, 
baptized persons, are indeed great : they are the furnace which tries 
the faith and patience, and excites the prayers and labours of all who 
haye avy real thought about the unspeakable value of thesoul. But, 
my. good friend, you must remember, that our means of knowing the 
endof things areas nothing. When, indeed, weconsider what mep are, 
we are forced to confess that the sins of the world appear hideous both 
in number and degree. But then we are none of us able, except 
in.a few instances falling under our own observation, to trace the life 
of each individual to its issue; neither can we tell which, ar how 
roany of those, who, at a given moment, are apparently lost in sin, 
may and will be brought by God’s grace, conveyed through his ap- 
pointed means, to repentance, and so not die in sin.. We may. our- 
selves too probably, remember the time when we were amongst those 
who added. tothe general corruption and wickedness of the world, 
but are now, through the undeserved merey of our God, brought into 
a better way. ' 

Hen. Indeed this thought is very cheering amidst. the gloom of 
universal corruption, and I begin to see more in the efficacy of bap- 
tismal Regeneration, than I wasat first aware of. 

Cha., There is another thing 1 would observe as to our judgment 
upon thecase of others, We must not suppose that the opinion 
which we afte, too apt to. form of the spiritaal state of our neighbour, 
is according to that unerring judgment which God only can pass, in the 
exercise of his infinite wisdom, and of that. knowledge which nothing 
can deceive. At the very time an which the Prophet Elijah thought 
that be was. the only one left. who. served the true God, there were 
seven thousand, as.God himself assured him, who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal. | 

Hen, I know that our judgment must always be imperfect, and 
never sa likely to be wrong, as when we judge others as to their 
spiritual state, But, pray tell me, are we to suspend our judgment 
together, as to the effects of Regeneration, in the case of others ! 
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Cha. A positive judgment we can never justly pronounce as to the 
ultimate condition of others ; and no judgment on this subject ought 
we to entertain, excepting so far only as we may be ourselves improv- 
ed in Our own spiritual state, or in christian charity, minister to the 
improvement of others. Regeneration, as I have already stated, is in 
infants only the beginning of the new life of faith and holiness. 
Thousands are new born from a state of nature into a state of grace, 
and yet do not answer the great end which, had they fulfilled this part 
of the christian covenant, they might have obtained. The drowning 
man may lay hold of the rope thrown in to save his life, but he is not 
forced to do so. 

Hen. Troe. Bot yet the scriptures seem to speak of this change 
as necessarily bringing the man into perfect newness of Jife ; ‘‘ If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old things are passed away ; 
behold all things are become new.” 

Cha. This I readily grant as to the change of life understood by 
complete renovation unto holiness, But these, and such like passages 
of holy writ, do not apply to that change which our Lord told Nico- 
demus every one must undergo, before be can enter into the kingdom 
of God ; that is, before his original sin is remitted, and he is qualified 
by 3 new and holy principle to become a partaker of the covenanted 
mercies of God promised in the Gospel. If Regeneration meant a 
complete change of heart from sin to boliness, where would be the 
duty or use, which I trust you will not deny, of urging the regenerate 
person to holiness ? be would io that way of considering Regeneration 
be holy in spite of every thing; and then see what would follow 
froma doctrine like that: self-confidence, spiritual pride, and final 
ruin. 

Hen. How do we know, then, that spiritual good of any kind is 
conveyed by baptismal Regeneration ? 

Cha. If vo spiritoal good had been intended, Christ would not have 
made it essential to admission into his religion. The apostles always 
so considered it. When St. Peter's sermon had produced its effects, 
and the men who beard it “ were pricked in their heart,” that is, 
were touched in their conscience and eager to be saved, the apostle 
replied, ‘‘ Repent and be baptized, every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the rensission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost,’ (Actsii v. 38) ‘which, certainly, he would not 
have done, had he not judged baptism necessary as conveying a spiri- 
tual gift. Besides, you must consider, that God not only uses rmeans 
of grace, but signs of grace actually given. Now the sign used in 
baptism, according to our Lord's own appointment, is water, and 
this, like every other sign, must mean something. The sign, in fact, 
is figurative of what it does in its own nature ; water washes, restores 
to cleanliness, and the thing signified by it in bapsism, corresponds 
with its sign; it'is a restoration from original sin and a state of wrath, 
to God's Tonic and a state of grace. ‘* And now,” exclaimed Ana- 
nias, to the converted penitent, Paul, “ why-tarriest thou? arise and 
be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling opon the name of the 
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Lord.” And St, Paul himself, addressing hisown converts afterwards 
tells them thus: ‘‘ For as many of you as have been baptized unto 
Christ, have put on Christ.” 

Hen. Is there not danger,.in considering Regeneration as conveyed 
in baptism, of men’s resting in that; and supposing that, as they 
were baptized in their infancy, they are so new-born as to be safe? 

Cha, There is no Scripture doctrine which the perverseness, igno. 
rance, or wickedness of men, may not abuse. But as Scripture not 
only teaches no such thing, but repeatedly and earnestly exhorts bap. 
tized persons to ‘‘ watch;’’ to press on in their christian course ; “ to 
work out their own salvation with fear and trembling,” men, if they 
seek, will easily find, that no such consequence, as you have men- 
tioned, can justly follow from believing in baptismal Regeneration, 

Hen. Is there, pray, any authority in Scripture, for us to suppose 
that the apostles taught the doctrine of baptismal Regeneration ? 

Cha, Certainly, or the church would not so argently and continu- 
ally enforce it. These expressions, “ buried with Christ in baptism, 
wherein also ye are risen with him ;” ‘* risen with Christ ;” “ put on 
the new man?" “ put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” all arose from 
the form of administering baptism, Besides, we all know that 
baptism itself cannot save ; therefore, as all must be baptized, some- 
thing is given in baptism; and that is what is meant of baptismal 
Regeneration. 

Hen, Then you would infer that persons who have been baptized, 
are not to be urged to become regenerate ? 

Cha. Undoubtedly. In Scripture there is not a single instance of 
any exhortation to Christians to become regenerate ; but there are seve- 
ral addressed to Christians to be again and again renewed. Simon 
Magus was baptized in his iniquity, and yet was not exhorted to be 
regenerated, but to repent. s 

Hen. If, as the church teaches, all baptized persons are regenerate, 
what can be said as to those who have not been baptized in infancy, 
and seek baptism afterwards, not as a religious duty, or from con- 
scientious motives, but merely as a matter of some temporal 
advantage ? 

Cha. Why that even in their case, the Holy Spirit is offered; for 
the very nature of a sacrament requires that the sign and the grace 
should so far go together, and, extreme as the case is, the sacrament 
would not be repeated, but. the salvation of the individual through 
the atoning blood of Christ must depend on the sincerity of his re- 

ntance from all hissins, and among them, that of having profaned 
a hely and divine rite. Besides, those who receive the sacrament of 
baptism unworthily, could not be guilty of rejecting the grace whilst 
they received the sign, if both the grace and the sign were not offered 
for their acceptance. 

Hen. I certainly see this question in a different point of view from 
what I did, and more in the way in which you wish me to consider it. 

Cha. I very much rejoice at what you say, and trust that the sub- 
ject thus happily begun, will be abundantly confirmed to you in all 
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your endeavours to understand it better. The more you consider it 
inthe way in which, from the authority in Scripture and of all 


ancient churches, it is proposed in our own Liturgy and the offices of 
our excellent church, the more you will'be cotivinced that it-is not of 


man’s device, but that it comes from God. He, in mercy, hath 
opened a way of salyation for all who will come unto him, and of his 
great love to the little ones, whom he Joves before they can know 
him, he has found ont a way by which they may, by the holy gift 
bestuwed in their baptism, be early brought unto him, and dedicated 
to his service. He kindly and readily received little children when he 
was upon earth, and he still receives them unto himself now that he 
has ascended into the heavens. 

Hen. I know that ‘his mercies are ‘great, and his ways unsearch- 
able and past finding out. I feel too that it isa lesson of wisdom as 
well as of happiness, to trust.in what he has made known, and use 
the means which he has been pleased ‘to’ appoint for our present and 
eternal good. At some future time, if life be spared to us, we will 
again converse upon these things. In the mean time, I cannot take 
my leave without congratulating you very heartily upon’ the interest 
which you now take in things of spiritual concern, and which formerly 
you deemed of little worth. 

Cha. I trust and pray never to forget God's merey towards me in 
bringing me to a better sense of those things, which only can make 
us ‘* wise unto salvation,” and implore him to give me, not only a 
knowledge of his word, but grace to keep it in the end, so that I may 
not forfeit my title through Christ to the great mercies of the christian 
covenant, 

Hen. I heartily join in your prayer, in humble hope of its being 
granted to our soul’s peace in this world, and to our everlasting hap- 
piness in the next. And now, farewel ! 

Cha. Farewel, my good friend, and may God give you his 
blessing ! 
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An Ode, written on the occasion of the Installation of the Knights 
Members of the Brunswick Club. By a Meméer of the Association, 
and recited ly the Secretary, 


To the Real Patriots of England, this Ode is respectfully Dedicated, 
by the Knights Members of the Brunswick Association. 


Hau, gehial Liberty! charter’d Goddess, hail ! 
Whose radiant smile 
O’er Britain's isle 
Diffusive spreads a charm, 
The Patriot’s breast to warm ; 
And whose bright influence ever must prevail ; 


~~ 
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For sweet the blessings thou dost bring 
Of free-born right, th’ unfailing spring 
Encircled round the heart it glows, 

And mingled with the life-blood flows.— 


By thee inspir’d oar Sires such glories drew, 

As round the world a dazzling brightness threw. 
Heroes and Statesmen nobly have defied 
The threats of Anarchy, and the fell despot’s pride ; 


Their blood has seal'd the charter of the land 
A charter dear to.ev’ry Briton’s heart; |. 
Britannia’s boast ! and her brave sons shall,stand 
Firm to her rights, nor with an atom,part. 
Pale Oppression hides her head, . 

Stealing to her secret bed, 

Never more to rise and see 

The triumph of. troe liberty. 
From sire to son the flame descends, 
And with increasing power extends ; 
Tho’ clouds have Jower'd around our sphere, 
Many a star hath twinkled there, 

Whose bright'ning rays 

Have spread a blaze, ! 
Which made as day the darkest night appear ! 


Lord of the foaming sea— 
Land of our birth ! 
Nations shall learn of thee, 
Pride of the earth ! 
Over thy fertile plains, 
Peace still delighted reigns, 
Whilst ev’ry tongue mrust own thy matchless worth, 


f 
And tho’ rising mists may envelope our shore, 
Fair unity's sun shall the prospect restore ; 
And discord retreating, 
Its own aim defeating, 
Shall firm round our hearts bind our country the more! 


For here the mild virtues abide, 
Benevolence, Pity, and Love— 
Philanthropy, too, doth preside, 
With ev'ry soft charm from above ; 
And charity's hand checks the progress of care, 
And banishes far the fell deamon Despair. 


Ignorance with error flies, 
Now the glowing mind expands ; 

Superstition grov'ling lies, 

Loos'd for ever are her hands. 
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Reason’s intellectual ray 
Spreads a beam of brighter day ; 
Thy banners, Troth, are wide unfurl'd 
And soon shall ‘lighten all the world. 
In Britain first thine ardour sprung, 
In realms remote be Britain's praises sung ! 


W hat hideous form from yonder cave, 
As rising from a loathsome grave— 
Th’ infernal passions on-her brow, 
That all their dark-hued colours shew ! 
She hither comes, in hellish state, 
Behind, a wretched crew await, 
With mad Despair, 
And deep-worn Care, 
With Malice, Envy, and inveterate Hate ! 


Tis the fiend, DEMOCRACY ! 
Now ‘tis Hamspen’s form I see! 
Restless Ghost, 
To glory lost! 
Could not the grave so safe a prison be, 

But thou must burst the bonds of death, 

And spread again thy foul contagious breath ? 
But, lo! she shrinks from yon bless’d sight— 
Behold a beamy cloud alight ; 

It sheds around 
An awe profound, 
And bears to earth, a form divinely bright ! 


Now the demons, shrieking fly, 
To their native hell they hie; 
There, in curses, vent their ire, 
And add to flames that ne'er expire. 


See the heav'nly vision bright 
Nearer courts our ravished sight ; 
Sweetest odours round she throws, 
Her vestment pure as ‘‘ Alpine snows,” 
Her accents mild 
Each fear beguil'd, 
And at each word, the form seraphie emil'd :— 


** I now descend, that loyal zeal to praise, 
‘* Which to my honour wou'd an altar raise ; 

** Your King, your Country, and your Country's laws 
*¢ Are known to Heaven, and merit Heaven's applause, 
-  Tmpartial justice bere is largely shewn, 

“* And th’ oppressor must each wrong atone : 

‘* Unfetter’d Conscience, too, your souls direct, 

“* And each persuasion will the laws protect. 
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‘* Religion here shines witha porer ray, 

** And opes a prospect of eternal day. 

‘* Great are the bounties which th’ Almighty hand 

“* Hath shed around this highly-favour'd land ; 

“« Pleasing to mM their grateful pray'rs ascend, 

“ Who love their King, and prove their Country’s friend. 
“* Your pure designs are sanctioned from above ; 

‘* Here meet, and shew how much your hearts approve 
** The acts of those, who steer the helm of State, 

‘* Since proud results have prov'd them truly great. 

‘¢ Thestar of Brunswick be your future guide ! 

“ A Knight of Branswick be your future pride ! 

** Widely o’er you my mantle shall be spread, 

‘¢ ‘While thus the path of loyalty you tread. 

** Sacred this Lodge, to free-born Britons dear ; 

** Sacred the shrine which you to Prrt shall rear. 

‘* Here foul-mouth'd faetion shall such fetters find, 

“ As rolling years wijl yet more firmly bind ; 

“* Here meet, and in one glorious cause unite, 

‘« Support your King ! support your Country's right ! 
‘* The rising age shall venerate your name, 

‘“* And future years record your well-earn’d fame.” 


~ 


Now her wings are widely spread, ¢ 
Circling clouds obscure ‘her head ; 

Now no more her form | see, 

Genius of true Liberty ! 

Here we'll raise a lasting shrine, 

Sacred e’er to thee and thine. 


Thy glories, Pirr, 
Shall live while yet 

The soul can draw a beam of light divine, 
And Brunswick's Star, 
Shall glitter far, 

And shed abroad its rays ; 
While Brunswick's Knights 
Maintain its rights, | 

And frequent meet to celebrate its praise. 








LITERARY JNTELLIGENCE. 





Just published, the Dangers with which Great Britain and Irejand are 
now menaced by the demands of the Irish Roman Catholics, shewn 
and proved, from authentic documents. ‘This is a work highly 
deserving the serious attention gf every Protestant reader, at this 
time ; but our opinion of it will be more properly delivered when 
we proceed to review it, which we shall do very shortly. 
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Mr. Bayley, formerly of Merton College, has in the press, Idwal, 
the Narrative of Brito, and the Hostage, detached portions from an 
Epic Poem; with a Poem in Greek Hexameters. 


A Desideratum in our System-of Education, viz. an easy practical 
introduction to English Composition, and to the tasteful reading of 
Poetry, will soon issue from the press, under the title of ‘* ASsop 
Modernized and Moralized, in a series of instructive Tales, calculated 
as Reading Lessons for Youth, and followed by Skeletons of the seve- 
ral Tales, with leading questions and hints, constituting a simple and 
easy Manuduction to the practice of English Composition ;” besides 
an Appendix of “* Poetic Readings,” with interlinear marks to every 
verse, pointing out the proper accentuation and pauses. 


In the press, and will be published ina few days, The Antidote 
to Distress; containing Observations and Suggestions, calculated to 
promote the Employment of the Poor; the improvement of Trade; 
and other public and private advantages. By Varmer Meanwell. 


- In the press, the Adventures of Johnny Newcome in the navy, 
a Doggerel Poem, in four cantos, (with a few explanatory notes.) 


In the press, and shortly will be published, an Historical Account 
of the Rise and Progress of Short-Hand, extracted from Lectures 
delivered at different periods by the author, comprehending an impar- 
tial and critical examination of the various systems, down to the pre- 
sent time, illustrated with numerous examples of their comparative 
excellence and defects; also the true date and title of each system, 
and Fourteen Plates exhibiting the various alphabets. By James 
Henry Lewis. 


Mr. Samuel Spurrell has in the press, an Essay entitled, Vice 
Triumphant; the remedy proposed easy and effectual; with the 
statement of a new hypothesis to explain accountableness. 


In a short time will be published, Placide, a translation of Madame 
Genlis’s interesting work, Les Battuecas, by Mr. Jamieson. 


A Second Edition of Mre Edgeworth’s work on Roads and Car- 
riages, with additions, is now in the press. 


The Rev. Dr. Symmon’s translation of the Atneid cf Virgil, i« 
nearly ready for publication, 

Captain Beaufort’s description of the Remains of Antiquity on the 
South Coast of Asia Minor, is now in the press. 


Just published, the Book of Versions: or, Guide to French 
Translation and Construction. By J. Cherpilloud. ‘This book is 
intended to facilitate the translation of English into French, and to 
smooth the road to the construction of the French Janguage. The 
want of such a work has long been felt; for, excepting the common 
grammatical exercises, there has not hitherto appeared any easy guide 
to lead the scholar, in regular gradation, to that desirable end—the con- 
struction of the language he is'studying. Notes at the bottom of each 
page have been combined, to afford every necessary aid in construc. 
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tion, which the learner may want, in addition to his previous know- 
ledge of the most important rules of the grammar, as well as to 
force a continual comparison between English and French idioms. 
The contents are partly drawn from the best French ‘classics, which 
have been carefully translated and adapted to the learner's purpose ; 
and, in the selection of the subjects, particular care has been taken to 
consult the improvement both of head aud heart.” 


Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield ; translated into French, by J. A. 
Voullaire. Fourth edition, embellished with engravings. 


In the press, an easy Introduction to English Composition, and 
Poetic Hlocution ; or ‘“‘ Ausory Mopenwisep,” in a series of Tales, 
with sketches for imitation; and Poetic Readings, with Metrical 
notes to each line, to reguiate the accents and pauses. 
een a) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 











G. W. is informed that the omission of his prefatory remarks 
was purely accidental, and, to the Editor, wholly unaccountable, 
There could not be the slightest objection to them, and if they can be 
recovered, they shall appear. It is earnestly hoped that an accident, 
but too frequent in conducting a periodica] publication, will not pro- 
duce any unfavourable impression on the mind of the venerable 
writer, much less, be the means of checking his efforts in the best of 
causes. 


** A Constant Reader's” communication is received. We have 
not seef the work to which he refers us; but why, as he has read it 
attentively, will he not send Ais own comments upon it? The 
Antiyuary” was reviewed in this work very shortly after its appear- 
ance; and we shall soon’ pay our critical respeets'to “ The Tales of 
my Landlord,” which are now generally ynderstood to be the produe- 
tion of Mr. Waiter Scott's érother. : 


THE ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW AND PROTESTANT 
ADVOCATE, 


The Editors of this work wishing to give the public sufficient 
grounds for forming a sound opinion on Irish affairs, have determined, 
with the generous consent of the author, to publish gratuitously, 
ANNats oF Ingtann, Ecctestasticat ann Civit. One sheet of 
this important work was given jast month; and one more will be 
added to every subequent Number, paged separately, for the pur- 
pose of forming a volume by itself. This sheet is given in ad- 
dition to the usual quantity uf a Review. This publication contains, 
besides, s pafticalar critique on important works only, together 
with Qriginal Remarks on the Political and Religious Occurrences 


of the day. 































THE 


PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





THE late atrocious attack on the Regent of this Kingdom, the 
extreme ferocity ‘of ‘the’ mob, and the cold disapprobation 
expressed..in certain quarters, have properly absorbed the 
attention of subjects and legislators alike. Under pretence of 
discussing the propriety of universal suffrage and annual 
Parliaments, the passions of ferocious men have been irritated 
against government as such. The Judges, the Clergy, and 
the Prince, have heen all réviled in the most unprecedented 
and outrageous manner. Fora greater degree of violence was 

manifested, than. ¢ver marked the eventful period of 1792; 
and, we. lave reason to ‘believe, that among the mob were 
mingled persons who had property to lose, and whose violence 
attracted ‘particular notice. “fo what strange infatuation can 
such conduct be ascribed? Far from an active interference.in 
the affairs of, government, the Regent is supposed to withdraw 

himself tao. much from them: and then he is attacked by the 

partizans of upiversal suffrage,,on, which he is not known to 

have.expressed.any-opinion. Add to this, that for many years 

strenuous exertions have been made, to. make the unthinking 
multitude despise the whole of the .Royal, Family. With, the. 
most insolent absurdity, one is» aceused of extravagance, 

another of parsimony... ‘The same, individual at one time 

charged with rashness, at another with timidity. “Thus evi- 

dently.is the spirit of Jacobinism still at work, and although 

there is now less, danger than hetetofor€é of its purpose being 

effected, sti] much confusion may arise, mach itijury may be 

doe, and much gootl. retarded, . Let us hope that the good 

sense of the English will shew, itself, and that they will not 

commit:the improvement of this Constitution, the best already 

of avy yet known, to the’ rude hands of a mob, or such wea- 

thereocks as @obbet. However, the Public attention being 

thus diverted, we shall, in this Number, lay before our Readers 

only'sach occurrences of the day, as demand immediate notice, 

hoping another month will find us in a more tranquil state, 
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and at leisure to reflect on subjects of less immediate conse- 
quence. In our Number for December, we adverted to the 
prevaricating conduct of the infallible chair, respecting Mon. 
Quarantotte and Ed. Hays. In the Dublin papers we have 
the following information. 

The English Vetoists have procured a Cardinal's hat for 
Dr. Gibson; he will be the first C—d—1 resident in England 
since the days of C—d—1] Pole ; his jurisdiction is to extend 
over Ireland, (if submitted to) and the Catholic Prelates of 
Jreland have not one moment to lose, if they mean to vindicate 
the honour and authority of their sees, and would not submit 
to this English usurpation. We have every reason to believe 
that, in this instance, Dr. Troy has no share whatever in thie 
insult offered.to the Catholic Church in Ireland; on the con- 
trary, we do potently believe that he expected the dignity would 
come nearer home. 

Thus are the parties balanced. The anti-vetoists were raised 
to an high pitch of exultation, by the communications of 
Hays; and now they are as much alarmed by this Cardinal’s 
cap givento Dr. Gibson. But it is curious to remark their 
extreme jealously of every thing English. The Pope himself 
is indirectly aimed at, for presuming to place over this em- 
phatic people, one who is likely to bear his honours so meekly 
us Dr, Gibson. If he be selected as Viceroy or Pope of the 
Romanists in these kingdoms, he is selected, we conjecture, 
for his unambitious character, his freedom from demoeratical 
principles, and his ready submission to the government of his 
country, in all things to his conscience lawful. ‘These qua- 
lities will not indeed recommend him to the noisy declaimers 
who keep Ireland in a perpetual state of feverish irritation, and 

revent its emergence from ancient barbarism. We say, Jf he 
be selected, hecause we do not pledge ourselves for the reality 
of this intelligence, nor shall we make any reflections on the 
fact, until we have ascertained that the appointment has taken 
place. We would at present only wish our readers to note the 
spirit of the Irish Papists. ‘The next document to which we 
must refer, comes in a far more authentic shape, although it is 
exceedingly defective, as our learned and venerable Correspond- 
ent Melancthon has demonstrated. This is the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to report on 
the political relations of Roman Catholics abroad, with their 
respective governments. The report fills 54 pages, but the 
original information obtained from our foreign envoys occupies 
473. The substance of it may be conveyed in a few words. It 
appears, then, as we have frequently before informed our rea- 
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ders, that in every country, whatever may be the-religion, Popish, 
Protestant, or Greek, the government has the sole appointment cf 
Popish Prelates, nor is any rescript from Rome, any mandate, 
whatever be its name or nature, suffered to be introduced into 
any state, witheut the previous perusal of the government, 
and its public permission. Indeed Cardinal Litta’s letters 
admit this truth reluctantly it is true, and call it an usurpation 
toleratetl from necessity! Ex Pede Herculem. ‘There are 
many more such usurpations tolerated from necessity, in’ the 
opinion of the conclave, - We request, therefore, an attentive 
perusal of the following observations. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE REPORT OF THE SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS, ON THE REGULATION OF’ ROMAN 
CATHOLIC SUBJECTS IN FOREIGN STATES. 


Tats very valuable document throws great light on the Ca- 
tholic claims, as it unquestionably proves the following points, 
that in all foreign states, both Protestant and Popish, the 
government appoints Romish bishops, and that the clergy, in 
their intercourse with the holy see, cannot receive-or execute 
any bull, patent, brief, rescript, citation, or general letter of 
whatsoever nature, unless it be previously examined and 
licensed by the civil magistrate. It proves also, that in, states 
where the government is exclusively Protestant, Roman 
Catholics are not admitted to the confidential offices thereof, 
or to any share of political power. ‘The following material 
defect appears in this excellent report: it does not exhibit any 
of those pernicious doctrines of the Romish church con- 
tained in its general councils and canon law, which were for 
many centuries a fruitful source of treasonable conspiracies, 
assassinations, massacres, and rebellions. ‘The practical effects 
of these doctrines, designated in our statute book, as false, 
impious, damnable, and heretical, induced the continental 
states, and even those which were the most zealously Ca- 
tholic, to protect themselves by strong laws,* from the avarice 





* From the Norman conquest, to the close of the 16th century, 
the British government, even while Popery was the established 
religion, was under the necessity of enacting strong penal laws 
against the fatal effects of Papal avarice and ambition. These laws, 
called the statutes of provisor and pramunire, are to be found in Sir 
Edward Coke's 2d Institute, from page 580 to p. 586 
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and ambition of the Roman Pontiff; though, with singular 
inconsistency, they styled and regarded him, as the Vice- 
gerent of God, the Vicar of Christ, and. the successor of 
St. Peter, For the following reason, among others, one would 
be led to believe, from this report, that the holy see never did 
profess or maintain apy of those destructive doctrines, which 
were long fatal to the peace and security of European states, 
and particularly to Great Britain, In page $14 thereof, it 
contains the opinions of the following foreign. universities, 
Louvain, Doway, Paris, Ahala, Valladolid, and Salamanca, 
that there were no canons in the Romish church, investing 
the Pope with a power to absolve subjects from their oaths ot 
allegiance, and to depuse suvereign princes, or sanctioning the 
doctrine that faith was not to be kept with hereties. As these 
opinions are stated at large in this report, unaccompanied with 
any observations, or any attempt to expose their falsity, the 
British, Public may be led to believe that the Committee gave 
credit to the assertions contained in them. It appears on the 
exauplnation of Charles Butler, sq, a barrister, who presented 
them..to. this Committee, as the answers of the said Uni- 
versities, that he obtained them in consequence: of certain 
queries, which he stated to them in the: year 1788, at the 
desire of Mr, Pitt. There appears. in’ page 427. of this 
report, the following extracts from a letter dated the 23d of 
June 1791, and written by the congregation of Cardinals at 
Rome, to the.four titular Archbishops of Ireland: The See 
of Rome. never taught that faith. is not ito be kept with the 
heterodox.;;.that an oath to, kings separated) from Catholic 
communion cup be violated: that it is lawfub forithe Bishop of 
Rome to invade, their temporal sights. and dominions. » We 
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It is enacted by the 10th of Kieb. JT. c:.5, 'That whoever 
procures at Rome, or elsewhere, any translations, processes, excom- 
inunications, bulls, instiuments, or other things, whieh, touch the 
King, against him, his crown and realm, and all persons aiding and 
assisting therein, shal! be pot out of the King’s protection, their lands 
and“gouds ‘forfeited to the King's use, and they shall be attached by 
(heir bodiea'to/answer to the King snd his council; or process of 
premunire shall be made out ageinst them, as in other cases of 
provisor, In the reign of Bdward I. one of his subjects obtained 
irom Romea bull of excommunication against another, for which he 
was. sentenced to be executed ag a traitor; tor Sir Edward Coke 
observes, this was high treason at common law, before any statute in 
that case made and provided. 5th Rep. p, 1. fol. 12, He tells .us_ iv 
the #ame, that tle Archbishop of York was deprived of his tempe- 
talitics deritiy his life, for having procured a bull at Rome. 
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also consider an attempt sgainst the life of kings and princes, 
even under the pretext of religion, as an horrid and detestable 
crime.” As these assertions are notoriously unfounded, and 
as the doctrines whose existence is thus denied, have, for 
maby centuries, produced unutterable calamities in most parts 
of Europe; it is singular that this Committee should publish 
them, unaccompanied with any attempt to expose their gross 
falsity. 1 hope to convince the reader of this, by a few 
extracts from the general councils and canon law of the 
Romish church, which are regarded as infallible by all its 
votaries. 

By the following general councils, the Pope is invested with 
supreme temporal power over all sovereign princes, by the 
3d canon of the 4th Lateran council, by the general council of 
Lyons, concil. Binii, vol. XI. p. 645, by the council of Pisa, 
Sess. 14, by the general council of Constance, Sess. 12, 17, 
37, and of Basil, 24, 34,41, 43, all which have declared that 
the: Pope: shall depose sovereign princes, and deprive them of 
their dominions, their dignity, and honours, for misdemeanotr 
stated therein, by absolving their subjects from their allegi- 
ance.* Pope Gregory VII. had it decreed in a Council held 
at Rome, in the !lth century, “ that all those bound to 
excommunicated persons, either by duty or by oath, were 
absolved from their fidelity, and every tie of obedience. Decret. 
pars. 2 da.'caus. XV. quest. 6. That Pontiff dethroned’ bis 
liege sovereign, the Emperor Henry IV. by absolving his strb- 
jeets from their: oaths of allegiance ; and among the various 
blasphemous bulls and anathemas which he fulminated against 
himi for that purpose, there appeared the following, ‘‘ On the 
part of the Omnipotent God, I forbid Henry to govern the 
kingdoms of Italy and Germany; I absolve all his ge te 
from every oath which they have taken, or may take to him; 
and I exconimunicate every person that shall serve him as a 
king.” Greg. epist. lib, V. epist. 24, It was decreed by the 
3d Lateran Council, held under Pope Alexander IIL. A, D. 
1179, “ that all those who are any way bound to heretics, are 
absolved from all fidelity and obedience due to them.” Concil. 
Binii. vol. I. p. 608. Gregory IX. decreed thus, in the 13th 
century, ‘* Be it known to all who are under the dominion of 
heretics, that they are set free from every tie of fidelity and duty 





* In the year 1801, Pope Pius VII. exercised this power, by trans- 
ferring the crown of France to Buonaparte; and at the same time he 
absolved the French people from their oaths of allegiance. See this 
stated at large, in p. 124 of vol. III. 
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to them; all oaths or solemn engagements to the contrary not- 
withstanding,” Decret. Greg. lib, V. tit.7. Innocent III. 
decreed that all oaths taken contrary to the interest of the 
Romish church, were null and void. Decret, lib. II, tit. 24, 
cap. 27.*, By the third canon of the 4th Lateran council, it 
is decreed that they who, under the badge of the cross, shall 
set about the extirpation of heretics, shall enjoy a full remis- 
sion of their sins, Concil, Binii. vol. XI. p. 148. By the 
same, and by the general Council of Constance, (Sess. 45, vol. 
VII. p. 1120, Binii) whoever apprehends heretics (which all 
persons have liberty to do) has full power to take from them all 
their goods, and free liberty to enjoy them. If any bishop be 
negligent..in, purging his diocese of heretical pravity, he, by 
the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran council, and hy the council of 
Constance, must be deprived of his episcopal dignity. Concil. 
Binii. yo), VU, p. 1122. By his consecration oath he is bound 
to do. so....By the Sd canon of the 4th Lateran council, all 
secular powers are required, under pain of excommunication 
and. deprivation, to take an oath to extirpate heretics. Concil. 
Bini, vol, XI. p. 148, 149. The same is decreed by the 
council of, Constance. Idem vol. VIII. page 1121. All Popes 
are bound by oath to maintain and enforce the general councils, 
to the least tittle, even to the shedding of their blood, Concil. 
Constance, Sess. 39, Basil, Sep. 37. 

An all theybulls fulminated against King John, Henry VIII. 
Elizabeth, and James L. for their dethronement, their subjects 
were declared to be absolved from their allegiance, and they 
were ordered to rise in rebellion against them.f The reader 
will, find in, Speed, in Camden, and in Strype, the number of 
treaspnable conspiracies and assassination plots, which such 
bulls produced against Elizabeth. As inthe year 1585, Pope 
Sixtus V. excommunicated Henry IIL, king of France, absolved 
his subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and commanded 
them, to rise in rebellion against him, because he refused, in 
obedience, to. his holiness, to persecute his Protestant subjects, 
and to declare the. king of Navarre incapable of inheriting the 
crown, because he was a Protestant. On this the University 
of Paris, commonly called the Sorbonne, pronounced the 





* In the rebellion of 1708, the mass of the Irish Papists uniformly 
violated the oaths of allegiance, which they had taken with the 
utmost solemnity, previous to its eruption. Musgrave's history, vol. 
I, p. 395; vol. IT. 119. 

t See in p. 47, of vol. III. of this work, a long list of sovereign 
princes who were excommunicated, and some of them dethroned and 
murdered, in consequence of Papal bulls, 
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eople of France absolved from ‘their allegiance to him, and 
ordered them to rise in arms against him, and their sentence 
was adopted by the faculty of Thoulouse. Thuanus, lib. 94, 
sec. 8. In consequenee of this, he was murdered by Jacques 
Clement, a friar; and his death was universally imputed to the 
impious decree of the Sorbonne. As soon as this event was 
known at Rome, the Pope, in a long premeditated speech, 
delivered in a public consistory, extolled the virtue and firm- 
ness of the friar, declared that his fervent zeal towards God, 
surpassed that of Judith and Eleazer, and that this assassi- 
nation was effected by Divine Providence, Idem. sec. 8. 

Many of the atrocious crimes perpetrated in the 16th 
and 17th centuries originated, and were encouraged in the 
confession box. Jaeriguy and Balthasar Gerard, who mur- 
dered the Prince of Orange ; Clement the friar, who assas- 
sinated Henry III.; Chatel and Ravaillac, the assassins of 
Henry 1V. went to the confession box before they committed 
these crimes; and the conspirators, in the gunpowder plot, 
did the like. In the year 1584, William Parry, doctor of law, 
and a gentleman of fortune, was convicted of a conspiracy to 
murder Queen Elizabeth; and a letter from Cardinal Como, 
containing the absolution of Pope. Gregory XIII. for that 
crime, was found in his pocket. Strype’s Annals of Elizabeth, 
vol. LIL. p. 264. 

Henry IV. succeeded to the crown of France as heir to it, 
and by the will of Henry IfI. but as Sixtus V. in the year 
1585, had pronounced him, when King of Navarre, to be a 
heretic, a rebel to the Divine Majesty, deprived him of his 
dominions, absolved his subjects from their oaths of allegiance, 
and declared him incapable of inheriting the throne of France, 
the Sorbonne decreed, “ that it was forbidden by the Divine 
law, to admit a sectary, or the favourer of a sectary, to the 
kingdom, and a manifest enemy to the Church; who was, by 
name, excluded from the Catholic union by the apostolic see, 
and that all who assisted him would be damned.” They also 
declared, * that those who opposed him, even to the shedding 
of blood, would enjoy eternal happiness, and a crown of mar- 
tyrdom,” Thuanus, lib. 98. sec. 5. They also stated, that all 
his family, as heretics, had, by former Papal sentences, been 
rendered incapable of inheriting ; and that, with other heretics, 
he was annually excommunicated at Rome, bnder the bulla 
ceng, which is publicly read there every year, Idem, . He 
was excommunicated also by Gregory XIV. and Clemept VIII. 
after various attempts on the life of this amiable monarch, he 
was murdered by Ravaillac, and his assassination was im- 
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uted to the decree of the Sorbonne. That. university deeided, 
in the most solemn manner, in favour of the divorce between 
Henry VIII. and Queen Catherine ; and yet they_afterwards 
changed their opinion. It was. generally believed ‘that they 
were bribed by the emperor Charles V.. who was nephew to 
Catherine. Martin De Bellay, Sieur de Langres, a nobleman 
of high rank in France, observed, in a letter to the French 
monarch on their duplicity, ‘ that the king’ of England had 
reason upon this, to suspect some underhand dealing, that the 
Sorbonne was corrupted, and that it was far from deserving the 
high character that it had in the world.” The reader will 
find this in Carte’s History of England, in Burnet’s History 
of the Reformation, vol, III. book 6; and in Bayle’s Dicti- 
onary, vol. I, p. 716. 

In the year 1682, Louis XIV. in order to vindicate the 
liberty of the Gallican church, insisted that his clergy. should 
subscribe and sanction the following decree, ‘¢ That God has 
not given to Peter or his successors any power, direct. or indi- 
rect, ever the temporals of Princes, and that they cannot 
absalve subjects from their oaths of allegiance.” The French 
clergy, and the Sorbonne refused, in a peremptory manner, to 
comply with his wishes, till intimidated by the menaces of the 
tyrant, they at length yielded. For this they ineurred the 
censures of the Holy See, and three successive Popes refused 
the French prelates the usual faculties to exercise their func- 
tions; hut in the end, the Pope obtained a complete triumph. 
Louis, subdued by age and bad fortune, and wrought upon by 
his .mistress and his confessor, ordered the French clergy to 
condemn and renounce the decree which they had previously 
sanctioned; and the disposing and dispensing powers were 
virtually recognised and established in: France during the Pon- 
tificate of Innocent XI. During this struggle, the univer- 
sities of Doway and Louvain strenuously asserted and main- 
tained the pretensions of the Hely See. ‘Whe reader will find 
this. contest’ detailed in Riboulet’s History of the reign of 
Lonis XIV. The decree made by that monarch is set fortlr at 
large, in page 278 of this report, unaccompanied by any obser- 
vation, which would induce the reader to think that Louis had 
easily succeeded in persuading the, clergy of his kingdom, to 
condemn and renounce the impious and. dangerous. doctrines 
contained in it; whereas the Pope finally prevailed, by having 
them recognised aud established; which the framers of this 
report-should in candoar shave stated to the British Public, to 
shew them what little reliance can be placed on persons even 
in-thé most exalted situations, who are deeply imbued with the 
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Popish superstition.* In the year 1600, Pope Clement VIIL. 

blished a bull in Ireland against Queen Elizabeth, in which 
server her subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and 
ordered them to nse in rebellion against her.t The Irish 
Papists, galled by various preceding rebellions, hesitated 
to obey his holiness’s mandate. They, therefore, con- 
sulted the universities of Salamanca and Valladolid, for the 
regulation. of their conduct; and they ordered them to act in 
strict conformity to the bull. They declared, “ that since 
the Earl of Sir Owen undertook the war for religion, and with 
the Pope’ s approbation, it was as meritorious to aid him, as to 
fight against the Turks,” ‘ that it was a mortal sin, any way 
to assist the English against him, and that those who did ‘so, 
could neither have absolution or salvation, without deserting the 
heretics, and repenting of so great a crime.” “ That the 
most illustrious Prince Hugh OfNeil, and tlre other Catholics 
of Ireland, in waging war against an heretical’ Queen, who 
opposes the Orthodox faith, are in no wise rebels, nor deny her 
due obedience, nor unjustly usurp her territories, but rather do, 
by a just war, vindicate themselves and their country, from an 
unjust and impious tyranny, and (as becomes C hristians’ and 
Catholics) do, to the utmost of their power, protect the ‘holy 
Orthodox faith.” All this is to be found in the Compendious 
History of Catholic lreland, written’ by Philip O*Sathivan, a 
work highly esteemed by the Irish Papists, and in the Padata 
Hibernia of SirGeorge Carew, at that time Lord Presiden t lof 
Monster, Quarto edition of ISt1, p. 511. 

The council of Constance had John Hus burnt, in ho. 
lation of the Emperor Sigismund’s safe conduct, onthe 
ground»that. no faith was to be kept with heretics.» As*the 
conduct.of that council was generally and justly arraigned and 
censured on that occasion, the aniversity of Alcala’ defended 
and approved of it, and dectared that it was consonant: to'the 
canons of the Romish Chureh. There is no Wreath oP Faith, 
oract of cruelty, which may not be justified’ by thosé Who 
have the impiety and hardihood to defend that atroeiotts act, 
ant the canons under which it was sanctioned. i. 

The opinions of these foreign uviversities were’ presented 
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* After the assassination of Henry IV. and in the year 1613, the 
States General made an effort to condemn and renounce the deposing 
and dispensing powers ; ‘but the clergy successfully resistéd” their 
efforts for thar purpose, See this stated at large in page lt vol, 
iH]. 

t A similar sentence was pronounced agaiust-ber by four Popes: 
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to the House of Commons in the year 1789, at which time, 
and very often since, the advocates of Catholic emancipation 
have insisted that they removed every objection to conceding 
that measure in the most unqualified manner; andit is not less 
singular than true, that no member of that august assemby 
ever exposed so gross an imposture, though many Romish 
divines now living in England and Ireland have declared, in dif- 
ferent publications, that the canons of the Romish Church, 
framed by general councils, are infallible, that Roman Catho- 
tics must implicitly adhere to them; and that the dogmatical 
decrees of the Pope, delivered ex cathedra, have the same pri- 
vilege, and are equally obligatory on them.* 
MELANCTHON. 
—— 


In conformatio:» of what our venerable friend Melancthon 
has here stated, it is well known that the present Pope has 
made the most strenuous exertions possible, to prevent the 
establishment of the Prince of Orange’s power in the Nether- 
lands, and that the priests there refuse absolution in extremis, 
to those of their flocks who have actively promoted submission 
to: his authority, and toleration of Protestants.. Yet with an 
effrontery scarcely to be credited, while the Papists in Lreland 
are demanding concession to all their pretended rights, and at 
home are stunning us with cries of liberality and moderation, 
they are every where else persecuting Protestants by such 
means as may be in their power. ‘Thus in Ireland they endea- 
vour to exclude them from all trade, by refusing to buy or sell 
with them if it can be avoided. Nor are modern times free 
from instances of assassination, witness the following account 
taken from the travels of Israel Worsley. There is a still 
more dreadful narrative in the tale entitled the -Irish Girl. As 
soon as the real names of the parties can be ascertained, this 
will be given to the Public. ‘These varied facts, the conduct 
of the Popish priesthood in Ireland, during the rebellion of 
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* The following modern divines have done so. The Rev. Chas. 
Plowden in 1790, his brother Mn Francis Plowden, a barrister, in 
1791, the Rev. Dector Milner in 1793, and Doctor Troy, titular 
Archbishop of Dublin, the same year, and Lewis de la Hogue, pro- 
fessor Of divinity in the college of Maynooth, in the year 180g. ‘The 
reader will find their works quoted, with inverted commas, in my 
21st letter, in page 700f the 4th yolume of this work. Were Mr. 
Charles Butler examined upon oath, and asked whether he believed 
the opinions of the foreign universities, or of those divines which are 
diametrically opposite, what answer would he give ? 
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1789, particularly of Dr. Caulfield at Wexford, and the dupli- 
city repeatedly exhibited by Dr. Milner respecting the veto, 
clearly prove that the obnoxious dogmas objected to by Me- 
jancthon, still guide the practice of Papists. We are not to 
be duped by sounding professions, nor the specious decla- 
mation of ambitious leaders. A few years quiet submission to 
the laws of the empire by the Papists of this country, and by 
their brethren abroad, an extension to Protestants of that 
toleration which they already enjoy here, would do much 
towards mutual conciliation. But, alas, how far is that from 
the case at present. Dr. Tomkyns, late curate of Islington, 
wished to establish an academy for the children of English 
parents and Protestants only on the French coast. By the 
bigotry of the Popish bishops, he was driven from two dif- 
ferent places where he could have wished the seminary to be 
placed; and was finally compelled to reside at Boulogne, 
where another gentleman had already commenced a similar 
undertaking. ’ 

Israel Worsley’s state of France. Johnson, 1806, p..170, 
&e. ‘ About a twelvemonth ago, the Protestants of the ve 
partment of Jemappe, petitioned the Emperor (Buonaparte) 
to be incorporated into a Church, to have a place given for 
their worship, and a minister paid by the state. At,,the;time 
gf their application, some of them were in the habit of meet- 
ing in a private house on the Sundays, to perform a religious 
service. This was not quite consistent with the laws of the 
realm, which gave liberty of conscience and worship to, all, 
but allow of no private meetings of which the magistrates are 
not informed, and the purposes of which are not known. The 
prefect was made acquainted with their meetings, and that on 
a certain day the sacrament was to be administered to them by 
a clergyman, who was settled at Valenciennes, and who had 
long made them a visit at the beginuing of every second 
month. This magistrate had been disappointed in bis career 
of glory, and had become the instrument of some crafty 
priests. Lnstigated by these priests, the prefect ordered two 
gend’armes to present themselves at the time of their meeting, 
and take them all into custody. They seized the minister and 
twelve other persons, and conducted them to the prison of 
Mons, (Worsley was himself a resident at, Mons for some 
time, with his family. ) The next day the minister had ascon- 
ference with the prefect, which was repeated twice after. 
What passed in their conferences has been kept a profound 
secret, but after two days the minister was allowed’ to return 
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home ; and to his shame he it spoken, left his twelve unhappy 
hearers without a protector or friend in the prison. They 
remained there a fortnight, one of them died during that time, 
and within a week after the enlargement of the eleven, all but 
one died in an extraordinary manner, and: net without suspi- 
cion of haying a slow poison administered to’ them by the 
direction of the Catholic priests. After this, the minister 
declined giving any assistance in the establishment of the 
church ; and the business was conducted by a notary, who 
had frequently addressed the people, and led their devotions in 
prayer. 


LT a 


REVIEW OF GANDOLPHY’S AND BERRINGTON’S 
DEFENCE OF POPERY, CONTINUED. 


{x our last review of Messrs. Gandolphy, with Messrs. Ber- 
rington, and Kirk’s Defences of Popery, we endeavoured to 
shew that Scripture was the ultimate authority to which reli- 
gious controversialists must necessarily appeal. These Scrip- 
tures must also be interpreted according to the usual maxims 
of reason, on subjects of a similar nature. We cannot apply 
to the church for her interpretations, since we must first under- 
stand the Scriptures which are to guide us to the church. 
Two Christians, indeed, disputing on the meaning of any 
passage, may appeal to the opinion of the church on that 
subject, and he may well be deemed obstinate, who shall 
refuse his assent to what has been the common opinion always 
and every where. But investigating the truth of christianity 
in the manner proposed by Mr. Berrington, we cannot yet 
make our appeal to the church. It is highly necessary to keep 
this distinction clearly in view, for with the Papists Church, is 
a magic word which dissolves all difficulties, and it is astonishing 
how men in other matters sufficiently acute, hamper themselves 
by its supposed authority, . The philosophers of Popedom are 
to this day afraid of acknowledging the Newtonian System, 
because it is said to militate against the infallible interpretation 
of Scripture. This bigotted subjection of the understanding 
is searcely credible. The instance of the Editors of Newton's 
Principia has been denied. However, that memorable passage 
now lies before us in an Ed, of 4 vols. Printed at Geneva, 
‘Lypis Barillot et Filii Bibhop. and Typogr. 1742. 

In the third volume immediately before the introduction, we 
have the following notice : 
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P. P. Le Seur and Jacquier. 
DECLARATIO, 


Newtonus in hoc tertio libro telluris mote hypothesim 
assumit, Autoris propositiones aliter explicari non poterant 
nis! eadem quoque facta hypothesi. Hine alienam coacti 
sumus personam gerere. Czeterum latis a summis pontificibus 
contra telluris motum decretis nos obsequi profitemur. 

In English-—The Fathers—(N. B. They were both Jesuits,) 
Le Seur and Jacquier make this declaration. Newton, in 
his third Book, assumes the hypothesis of the earth being 
moved, (i.e. round the sun and its cwn axis.) The author’s 
propositions cannot otherwise be explained than by the same 
Depatbesis being made. Hence we are forced to support the 

iaracter of another, But we profess our submission to the 
decrees enacted by the Popes agaiust the motion of the earth. 

Now it was little more than sixty years ago when these 
learned Jesutts were forced to make such a: apology. It is a 
fact which ought to make a deep impression, especially since 
Papists are continually boasting of their church's immutability. 
Darst Mr. Gandolphy republish Newton without such an 
apology? If he durst, why is that permitted him which was 
denied them. It was well said to the Reformers of 983—reform 
yourselves first—you are profligates or domestic tyrants to a 
man, let the reform begin at home. So if our Papists: are 
thus fond of emancipation, let them emancipate themselves 
from such slavish submission, otherwise, they must be inca- 
pable of the benefits of our constitution. But if such met as 
these two Jesuits, from an uffortunate association of ideas, 
found their opinions thus enslaved by this imaginary obedience 
to Popish decrees: whut wonder is it that Messrs. Berrington, 
Candolphy, Miluer, &e. dare not consult their own under- 
standing in the intérpretations of Scripture? Tow mach 
easier is it to profess their subinission to the decrees enacted by the 
Pope, while the venerable term of church is made a pretence 
for not examining doctrines the most revolting and absurd. 


It is a matter of regret that Messrs. Berrington aud Mirk 
have given no definition of this momentous word, the cormer- 
stone of their religion. Yet have they left. their disciples as 
much inthe dark concerning its meaning, as if it were one of 
the deepest secrets of Free M asonry. They have in; geod 
. sooth acted prudently. It is the secret of their epchantments, 
which once dissolved, their whole fabric vanishes into air, nox 
leaves a rack behind. Blinded by these delusions, awed by the 
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sacred name of church, and dreading to dissent or be sepa- 
rated from it, the pious votary is led on to absurdities, on 
which the mind fears to reflect. 

A simple relation of the establishment of christianity will 
clear up our ideas on this subject. The Apostles first taught 
our holy religion at Jerusalem, then in Judea, next in Samaria, 
but to Israelites only; Cornelius, an officer in the Roman 
army, and his friends, were the first converts from heathenism. 
St. Peter could’ not free himself from his native prejudices ; 
St. Paul .was, therefore, called and made the Apostle of us 
Gentiles. He and the other Apostles preached Christ all over 
the world, firstin Asia, then in Greece, afterwards in Italy, 
Germany, aud England, For as the learned Bishop of St. 
David’s has shewn, St. Paul came from Rome to England 
about the year 60, so that the British church was at least 
eoeval with that of Rome, and had the same founder, even 
St. Paul; for if St. Peter was ever there, a matter by no means 
certain, it Was subsequent to the first imprisonment of St. 
Paul, and not long before their joint martyrdom at Rome in 
the year 63, Converts becoming numerous, they were formed 
into societies called churches, and, of course, a mode of 
goveriiment instituted among them. This mode, by means of 
Bishops, Priests, and, Deacons, is acknowledged to have been 
of divine institution, and if not according to the actual direc- 
tions of our Lord himself while on earth, yet certainly by the 
direct influence ef the Holy Spirit. These societies were to be 
met with in all parts of the world, and from the infrequency as 
well as diffeulty of communication, independent of, and 
unknown to each other, in many instances at least. ‘Thus we 
shall fave occasion to refer to a church known in the 4th cen- 
tury, again. discovered in the 6th, lost again until the 15th, 
and. becoming now again the object of peculiar attention. 
Still were they connected by unity of faith and government, 
and] had as much intercourse as distance of place, with the 
circumstances of the times conjointly, would allow. There- 
fore, the charch on earth is the visible society of believers in 
Christ, into which society men are admitted by baptism, in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, and it is governed, as to religious 
mutters, by spiritual teachers, appointed by regular succession 
from the Apostles for that purpose. This is the UNIVERSAL 
enurcn, fer universal is the meaning of the word CATHOLIC. 
As the sea is one, yet within different boundaries has different 
names, so the universal church is divided into a number ol 
different societies, every one of which is termed a church 
within itself. The promises of God, and all the- notes and 
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marks of the church, belong to the church universal, and are 
neither trae ef, nor can be applied to, any part thereof. Though 
the churches of Sardis, Laodicea, and.Galatia have disap- 
peared, still the.church remains, as the sea would remain, 
although the Baltic should be dried up. Besides. these pro- 
mises were made when a church existed in Israel only. . If, 
therefore, there be an exclusive right any where, it is there. 
‘These observations no person in the slightest degree acquainted 
jth the history of our religion will deny ; they are notorious 
and self-evident truths, their effect on the present discussion 
will be quickly seen. And now, perhaps, no Protestant would 
reject Mr. Berrington’s first rule of faith, the word church, 
being allowed to signify the CHURCH UNIVERSAL throughout 
the world, ‘ 
This rule is, * All that and that only is of Catholic faith 
“© which God has revealed, and the church proposes ‘to the 
belief of all.” God’s revelation, therefore, is not sufficient, 
but the Church must propose. Mr. Gandolphy has indeed 
given us a definition of this word Church. His 13th Sermon, 
vol. I. is on the Catholic Church, in which, after some truths 
commonly allowed in all regular Churches, we have the follow- 
ing passage, P. 397. “ I have now shewn you, my frierids, what 
“ are the requisites to form a Cliurch; and’ you understand it to 
“ be a congregation of persons united by the ‘profession of the 
“same Christian faith, and participating in the same sacra- 
“ ments, under the guidance of lawful pastors. [fy ‘then, "you 
“ add these words, especially of Bishops united tothe Bishop 
“of Rome, as head of the whole Church, you will completely 
*“ have the definition of the Catholie Church. By? the ¢om- 
“missions which Jesus Christ gave the Apostles; of preaching 
‘*the Gospel to all natioris, by his promise of abiding with 
“them, and ‘teaching them all truth to the end of the world. 
‘“{t evidently follows, that these words were not only ad- 
“dressed to the Apostles, but to their successors. Since, 
* therefore, the Bishops have, ‘at all times, been ‘considered 
“ the successors of the Apostles, to them have been entrusted 
“ the sacred deposit of doctrine’ and faith, and by ‘addressing 
“to them who hears you, hears me, Luke ch. 16. v. 16. our 
“ Divine Saviour has’ explicitly engaged to stand by them, 
“Nay, he is so bound, not only in justice to you, but to ‘him- 
“self, whose honour demands that the general body ‘of those 
“whom he has really chosen to be the spiritual guides of 
“* others, should speak no language but’ such as flows from Gor 
“ hinself—should lay down no principle but what is founded 
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** on the unalterable basis of truth.” Towards the end of this 
Sermon is added, placed beyond the access of error and cor- 
ruption, she can never need reform. ‘The first part of this pas- 
sage seems to concede the name of Church to any Christian 
congregation not under episcopal government, although the 
word especially, ‘ especially of Bishops,” seems to insinuate 
some need of them. In this opinion, no sound Papist or Pro- 
testant Churchman would join. However, if you put this 
congregation under the guidance of the Bishop of Rome, it 
instantly becomes the Catholic Chureh, or as he expresses 
himself in p.408, the Roman Catholic Church. This defi- 
nition is exceedingly defective, since it makes a single con- 
gregation the Roman Ca holic Church, which is not Mr. G.’s 
intention, for he would not allow the Church of Spain to be 
the Roman Catholic Church, but only a branch thereof. With 
studied ambiguity he goes on to assert that our Saviour is ex- 
plicitly bound to protect these Bishops from error. But 
whether he means individually or collectively, the assertion is 
false, for single Bishops have erred in great numbers, and 
councils have contradicted each other. Nay, some have con- 
tradicted themselves. Yet insisting on the long-exploded 
fiction of the Pope’s being successors of St. Peter, and, there- 
fore, supreme ecclesiastical governors of the whole christian 
world, he pronounces a long eulugium on the Roman Church, 
of which every line is in complete contradiction to history and 
to fact; and from all this he would have his readers to con- 
clude, that to Popish pastors only ean the interpretation of 
Scripture be safely intrusted. His description indeed of Scrip- 
ture is too curious to be omitted. We have it in vol. I. p. 172, 
‘‘ [have already said, that these writings, drawn up in the 
‘© broken form of notes, are evidently not a detailed instruction, 
‘¢ but rather resembling detailed marginal memorials. As the 
‘¢ divine word of inspired men, however, they were entitled to 
“© be considered a part of that Gospel which had been preached 
‘ from the period of the ascension of our Lord, and were 
*¢ consequently formally received in that quality by the Church, 
‘* and transmitted as a last and sacred testament of those 
‘‘ who had been the Apostles, companions, and martyrs of 
* Jesus Christ. This divine testament instantly became a 
“ written voucher of the Christian doctrine, the letter of the 
“ law—a volume of revelation. Its authority is sacred as the 
word of God, its language the diction of the inspiring spirit, 
* and its essence eternal truth. Given by Heaven to men, it 
‘‘ places immortality before them, in the simplest and most 
‘* practical point of view, the divine morality of the Gospel, 
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* whilst the sublimer mysteries of revelation’ deposited with the 
© Church, are-metely glanced at; and for the exercise of faith, 
“ yeserved \to-be unfolded to them by «another authority,” 
Such is the opinion Mr. G. holds respecting the Hely Scrip- 
tures, and such; is generally entertained by his Church, On 
this aecount, atthe reformation, the pulpits resounded with 
declamation against etudying the Scripture in the original, by 
which means the numerous and important errors of the 
Vulgate were detécted. It was said that these pestiferous lan- 
guages were..enchanted; that the Hebrew turned its readers 
into. Jews, and the Greek into heretics, Many seemed to think 
that they were just invented, But waving these tales of the 
darker ages, however true, we would ask Mr. G. for some 
scriptural proof of the truth of his last sentence just quoted, 
We challenge him to produce any such sentiment from Scrip- 
ture; and. the. fathers of the first. five centuries. We could 
bury him with opposite sentiments from them, but at present 
we would -refer him and our readers only to the passage from 
lreneeus, given in our last number, saying not a word about 
Paul’s opinion that the Scriptures are able to make a man wise 
unto salvation. 

At ( To be continued.) 





THE NEW HODGSONIAN RECIPE, FOR CIRCULAT. 
_ ING ERESH. INTELLIGENCE FROM ROME," © 
Should a letter arrive fram. the Christian Metropolis in every 
respect contrary to what is.desired, for instance, communpicat- 
ing the intelligence, ‘that Mr. Gaudolphy’s. works haye been 
officiadly approved at dkome, though neither Cardinal Litta, nor 
Cardinal, Gonsatyi,, ‘nor, the .Rev. Mr, Macpherson. were ,cop- 
sulted ?—“ that the noted, accusations, forwarded from, Castle- 
strect, have. beew acknowledged by. Cardinal Litta to Dr. Poyp- 
ter; and had-been, placed. in. the hands of the Master.of the 
Saered Palace for his further consideration ’’-—“ but that in the 
meantime ;the Rey.,Mr, Gandolphy is to. be. left.in the full 
exercise of his junctions.’—Should such an awkward letter ar- 
rive in London, immediately give out “ good, news. is come 
from Cardinal Litta—it is all over with Mr.Gandolphy’'—then 
commission three orfour of the conspwing clergymen.to,pub- 
lish: the same, very generally in the four quarters of the town,— 
send the original, inte the country.to Dy. .Poynter, and keep a 
fictitious copy for show—next prevail upon a few. persous. to 
visit Mr. G. in quality of real. friends, and.request, him to con- 
sent:to:the “ burning of all his works,”.to preventthe necessity 
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of publishing the eontents of this letter so very unfavourable 
to him, and let them endeavour to alarm him with the conse- 

ences.—Should he composedly ask these friends, * if it were 
intended to suspend him by the neck, like Queen Elizabeth’s 
martyrs,” and should he say * that he would not believe a word 
of the letter which he did not read himself—nay, if he did not 
see the official seal” —then invite every clergyman in London, 
except the most interested, (but not one layman, however send a 
choice extract to one in Lincoln’s-Inn) to be witness to this 
letter, kept safely in Castle-street, and let this invitation be ge- 
nerally known.— When any clergyman calls, tell him, ‘ the 
affair is quite settled at Kome, that it is all over with Mr. G.” 
—consent to read what is called a copy but don’t answer many 
questions, hor give any account how the unfounded charges and 
complaifits, which at one time frightened the Propaganda, got 
to Rome—nor say, that in the name of seven Bishops you had 
peremptorily insisted that all Mr. Gandolpy: s works should be 
condemned, unseen and unexamined, and himself. oe. 
At length, when the original letter returns to town, you may 
read it aloud to other clergymen, (but not tothe laymen, be- 
cause they are too stupid to understand a little Latin, and as you 
go on, change or omit whatever has been written by mistake, and 
turnthe Latin into whatever English you please. When you have 
thus secured plenty ofchannels for communicating the good news 
to the public, uext deter any layman from interfering in order to 
put an end to this scandal—and as to clergymen, hold out to 
them the strong displeasure of the bishop against any one who 
should visit Mr. G. or offer a mediation or speak in ‘favour of 
justice or charity. And in the way of a canonical rei IsOD, Say 
that not one of the nine las ventured to look their victé « in the 
face since his return from Rome. When all this has tolerably 

vell taken with the public, then impose silence—preach sub- 
mission tu authority (in opposition to the Catechism,) however 

exercised, and send extracts of the letter into the country.— 
As a proof of your cause being solidly good, take care to do 
nothing, fairly with pen and ink, 





We have to inform our readers that Mr. Gandolphy is at last 
silenced. The Popish Journals keep a profound silence on 
the subject. That published by Andrewes was formerly loud 
in his praise, but now none so mute. This complete sub- 
jection to the caprice of any man, is that slavery which Popery 
always produces. Andrewes has not changed his opinion, nor 
wants words when he chooses. As the contest was made 
public by him, his readers have some right to learn the con- 
clus! Ol. 
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We promised, in our last number, to prove to our readers 
the nefarious coalition of the Dissenters with the Papists, 
for the accursed purpose of overturning our church, and we 
give the following document first, intending to add full and 
complete proofs of this diabolical conspiracy, which has, indeed, 
lately met a check, but the snake is scotched not killed. We 
intreat all true Protestants to bestow some attention on the 
subject. 


a 


To the Editor of the Dublin Journal. 


Tamlaght O*Crilly, in the County of 
Londonderry, May 15, 1815. 
SIR,. 
THE vestry of our parish terminated this day, in a manner 
highly gratifying to every lover of peace and good order in our 
neighbourhood, 

The situation of the Barony of Loughinsholin, for some 
months past, had excited our most serious apprehensions, that 
some strong measures would soon become necessary to pre- 
serve the lives and properties of his Majesty’s Subjects in it. 
Fruitful in schemes of mischief, the disaffected had rendered 
it necessary for the Magistrates to assemble in the end of 
January, and by a public act, in the town of Maghera, pledge 
themselves collectively and individually, to all his Majesty’s 
good and peaceable subjects, that they would use their utmost 
endeavours to bring to condign punishment those atrocious 
violators of the public peace, who, in pursuance ofthe well known 
object of a wicked association, were carryingintodangerous and 
alarming effect, ‘‘ anorganised system of waylaying, assaulting, and 
wounding innocent and unoffending persons, not only when passing 
on their lawful occasions, along the high-ways, but even im their 
houses, at their fire sides, and in their beds.” 

This unhappy state of our county appeared also in characters 
but too legible at our late Assizes, when it called forth the 
strong and seasonable animadversions of the Honourable Baron 
M‘Clelland, who presided in the Crown Court. 

Since the latter period the torrent of outrage and crime, 
which had ran with destructive impetuosity before, seemed to 
have been, in a great degree, stemmed and repressed. The 
public execution of Dempsie, the young and hardened murderer, 
- at Claudy, appeared to have a most salutary effect upon the 
multitudes who flocked there to witness it, and the steel of the 
midnight assassin. remained at the bosom of its bearer, un- 
stained by the blood of his neighbours, It was known, how- 
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ever, that the salutary effects of these avowed determinations of 
the Magistracy, and this just and prompt execution of the law, 
even on a single delinquent, had been in no small degree 
counteracted by a late unhappy occurrence on the continent of 
Europe. The drooping hopes of the disaffected began to re- 
vive, and manifest themselves at our fairs and markets, so that 
no peaceable man of any description, not.even Roman Catholic 
Freemasons, could return from them with safety after the setting 
of the sun. 

In this state of things the vestries held at our churches, on 
Easter Monday, afforded the pretence of mixed assemblages, 
under the sanction of the law, which provides for the erection 
and protection of our churches. The Protestant inhabitants 
and occupiers of lands assembled to settle the concerns of their 
respective parishes, and with their usual moderation and 
mildness, forbore from exercising their legal right of excluding 
the crowds of strangers, and of unqualified persons, who had 
flocked to them. ‘The consequence of this mistaken modera- 
tion was such as might have been well foreseen, in times like 
the present; these holy places, in two flagrant instances, 
became like our public fairs and markets, the scenes of tumult, 
faction, and outrage. 

The charch of ‘Tamlaght O’Crilly was, on this day, parti- 
cularly distinguished by the disgraceful violence of these 
deluded people. It had been for half a century, in a state of 
dangerous dilapidation and decay, cracked in several places 
from top to bottom, and rendered damp and noisome by the 
surrounding graves, whose level approaching close to the 
windows, rise several feet above that of the floor. In this 
mouldering state it had, for the abovementioned period, cost 
much more fer the frequent attempts to repair and preserve it, 
than would have built a permanent house of worship, in a 
healthful situation, more suitable to the number and respecta- 
bility of its congregation. 

The Rector of this parish, the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Knox, 
attended there, and opened his vestry by a proposal of obtaining 
from the board of first-fruits, the loan of a sum of money 
sufficient to build a new church; the principal to be, in fact, 
a donation, as the lawful interest was to be applied to its 
liquidation, which would be effected by small annual instal- 
meats for the period of seventeen years. 

This advantageous proposal was instantly acceded to by thosé 
whose interest was most deeply concerned in it, and who alone 
had a right to. judge of the expediency ; and, if it wanted any 
recommendation, it derived it, in an eminent degree, from 
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the known benevolence, and truly christian philanthropy of the 
gentlemen who proposed it. 

Unhappily, however, for the character and peace of the 
neighbourhood, (as it would seem, too, by a premeditated and 
well-concerted plan) an unfortunate man, who, in very delicate 
circumstances, had first experienced the leuity, and soon after- 
wards the liberality of our Government, about seventeen years 
ago, arose and commenced a patriotic harangue. 

Having no reasonable objection against receiving the grant 
for re-building the church, he could only adduce the length of 
time it was ina state of decay, and the sums that had been 
thrown away upon it, as arguments for the possibility of its 
being always kept up inthesame way. He digressed, however, 
with more eloquence than caution, into another subject, which 
developed the motives which actuated him on the occasion. 
He entered into a pathetic detail of his former sufferings, in 
the cause of the people, which, he vowed he would never for- 
sake. Forgetting his happy and unparalleled escapes, in a 
series of adventures, similar to those of the unhappy chevalier, 
when he travelled through Scotland on a pillion, in the year 
1745, he remembered only his persecutions, forgot the regium 
donum, and vehemently exclaimed against the character and 
conduct of one of the most respectable Protestant Clergymen, 
and upright Magistrates, ever known in this County, falsely, 
accusing him and his curate of flogging their parishioners 
in 1798, 

This language, Sir, had the desired effect upon those who 
had assembled there to hear it—a tremendous uproar com- 
menced—the Rector and his peaceable Parishioners were 
obliged to adjourn the vestry to this day, and hurry out of the 
disgraceful aud dangerous tumult excited in the church. 

A similar scene was expected this morning; but the spirit 
of the Protestant landholders, of all denominations in the 
Parish, was roused to resist a repetition of the impious insult ; 
and they assembled at an early hour to vindicate the calum- 
niated character of their late beloved and venerated rector, 
as_well as to support the just intentions of his worthy successor. 
Preceded by four Magistrates of the County, and the High 
Constable of the Barony, they entered the Church, in silent, 
calm determination, and took their places round the Rector. 


. The Orator, notwithstanding all the remonstrances of his 


friends, soon made his appearance, with diminished numbers 
indeed, and among them several women, (if not men in women’s 
clothes). He commenced his operations by ordering, in a 
loud and impetuous tone, every one in the church to sit down ; 
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and the first symptom of his discomfiture and disgrace were the 
contemptuous smiles of those who, in a loud and determined 
voice, refused him to do so, and ordered him to keep silence, 
as the Rector cpened the Vestry. Lieut. Colonel Heyland, 
one of the principal pruprietors of the Parish, then came for- 
ward, and, in a correct and luminous speech of considerable 
length, detailed the nature and objects of the Meeting—proved 
the necessity and propriety of erecting a new church on 
adjacent ground which he had liberally provided for it—and 
clearly explained the great advantages of the grant which the 
Lord Bishop of Derry had made arrangements to obtain from 
the board of first-fruits for building it. The patriot attempted 
to remonstrate ; the Church was large enough for the congre- 
gation ; it had not fallen in upon them for the half century in 
which it was mouldering over their heads: the Parish had from 
time to time laid out great sums upon it; debts and war taxes ; 
horses, dogs, &c. taxed; it was oppression and tyranny of the 
proprietors or landlords to urge it; and, being always consisient, 
(a ery of hear, hear !) he would oppose it. A prompt and un- 
answerable reply from Colonel Heyland rebutted the charge of 
tyranny, &c. and included a fact or two not very creditable to 
the motives of this man of the people, which, with a few other 
sharp and well-merited animadversions from different parts 
of the church paralyzed the orator and sent his uplifted hand 
down with rapidity into his pocket for a pair of spectacles in 
aid of his visual faculties, when his power of utterance had 
been gone beyond recovery, 

{n this ridiculous situation he remained, while Mr. Knox’s 
offer was accepted with gratitude, Colonel Heyland’s liberality 
and firmness highly applauded, and the Vestry-book signed by 
every man who had a right to put his name to it, except the 
chop-fallen Orator, and a few of his disconsolate brethren, who 
stole out of the church amidst the most unequivocal marks of 
contempt and reprobation from an independent and indignant 
Protestant Vestry. 

Such, Sir, has been the result of this day, the consequences 
of which will, it is to be hoped, be of a salutary nature to this 
extensive and populous Barony. 

Iam, Sir, 
A LANDHOLDER IN THE COUNTY 
OF LONDONDERY. 


The disturbances at TamJaght O‘Crilly which began as 
above related, did not subside so quickly. They have been 
casried to a great pitch of violence, and have at last been 
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restrained by the strong arm of the law. best present, how- 
’ 


ever, to our view a peculiar feature, of which the religious 
world should be aware. Not that this coalition of Papists 
and Dissenters is a novelty. On the contrary, it is as old as 
the Great Rebellion. Still, however, it is strenuously denied 
by both parties, and the truth, therefore, can be only ascer- 
tained by an appeal to facts. The subjoined paper contains 
one of a very striking nature. For hitherto, Jack has made 
himself remarkable by a kind of hydrophobic aversion from 
Lord Peter, and constantly charges Martin with too great a 
leaning towards him. ‘The time of this event is somewhat 
distant, it is true, but the recent transaction in the Parish of 
Tamlaght O*Crilly, will shew the parties still united for the 
expressed purpose of destroying the British Church. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


In the year 1783, the spirit of liberality, as its called, began to 
shew itself. In Derry, Priest Lynch, and some of his con- 
gregation went upon a Sunday to the Town Hall, where the 
Dissenting Congregation, under the Rev. Robert Black, then 
assembled, (their Meeting House being under repair,) and on 
the Sunday following, Mr. Black, and some of his congrega~ 
tion returned the compliment to Priest Lynch, by going to 
Mass. 

This spirit of liberality, which is nothing but a spirit of 
indifference about the truths of religion, is the bitter root 
from whence the Societies of United Irishmen afterwards 
sprung up, so disgraceful to this country, and the cause of so 
much bloodshed and other disasters ; and although the United 
Irishmen have been subdued, yet the spirit of liberality is still 
fostered, and made the boast of many amongst us who call 
themselves Christians and Protestants, and who stigmatize 
those who are adverse to such innovations as are manifestly 
hazardous to the safety of the Protestant religion, with the 
names of Enthusiasts and Bigots. Nay, so far has this spirit 
gained ground of late, that now the descendants of those who 
left the Church of England under the impression that she 
resembled the Church of Rome in her Liturgy and government, 
seem to prefer the reality to the resemblance, and are become 
the warmest advocates for a law for the establishment of Popery. 
Their forefathers who shed their blood, or were roasted at the 
stake for the Protestant cause, they look upon to have been 
fools and madmen, and nothing will satisfy them but Popish 
Legislators and, Popery in perfection. ‘To expostulate with 
them at large, and to point out to them the rashness and 
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danger of a measure they are so enamoured of, would be 
to little purpose; this has been already attempted by much 
abler pens in vain. Cool reason is not sufficient to quench a 
red-hot zeal. I can only, therefore, sigh and say with Jeremiah, 
(v.31.) ‘“* My people love to have it so; and what will ye do 
in the end thereof.” But this warning 1 will give them, whe- 
ther they attend to it or not. Half a century will not pass 
before their posterity will bewail, and bewail in vain, the spirit of 


liberality of their forefathers. 
3 A WATCHMAN. 


Drogheda, January 18. 

Horrip Murper.—Our feelings are again outraged, in 
being under the painful necessity of recording a transaction of 
a most diabolical nature, which took place on Thursday 
evening, near Ardee. ‘ihe following particulars we have 
learned from a Gentleman :—Mr. Jobn Rath, a respectable 
and wealthy farmer, and an excellent member of society, 
returned on the above evening from the Quarter Sessions of 
Ardee, to his house at Irishtown, on the Dundalk road, and 
about a mile and a half from the former place. Having set 
down in his parlour with two friends to dinner, the table lay 
in front of the window—one of his guests sat at a little dis- 
tance on his right, the other on his left—it was then between 
seven and eight o'clock, and the shutters were neglected to be 
closed. In this situation, some hellish miscreant discharged 
the contents of a blunderbuss loaded with slugs, which carried 
off the upper part of his head, and scattered the brains of the 
unfortunate victim about the room; neither of the other 
persons, we understand, were injured. One of his friends, 
shortly afterwards, went to Ardee and informed the police, who, 
with the military, went in pursuit of the murderer during the 
night, but unfortunately did not come up with him, Friday, 
an inquest was ~held by Dr. Blackwell, one of the coroners of 
the county, and a verdict of w ilful murder found against per- 
sons upknown. 

At the last Assizes of Dundalk, Mr. Rath prosecuted a man 
for robbery, who was convicted on the clearest evidence ; Mr. 
R. however, interfered in his behalf with the judge, and his 
sentence was commuted to transporation. This act is a fur- 
ther proof, if any could be wanting, that there is a confe- 
derated society of villains, who sit in 1 judgment on every man 
that has the boldness to support the laws of his country, and 
bring offenders to justice. ‘The magistrates in the neigh- 
bourhood will, of course, exert their usual vigilance to bring 
this monstex and his associates to speedy trial. 
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passage quote, 604. Animated 
deseription of Mount Carmel, 605. 
Openiag of the Second Canto, ibid. 
Other extracts, 606, 607, Others, 
descriptive of the Aothor’s political 
sentiments, 608 to 611. Conclading 
censure of the Author’s principles, 
611. 
rchbishop, query respecting one, 
327. 
rminian Methodists described, 195. 
ssassination, the frequency of in 
Ireland explained aud aceounted 
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for, 169. Its alarming increase, 
and the different legal measures 
taken to prevent it, noticed, 171. 
Circumstance tending to encour- 
age it,174. Further consideration 
of, 213. Its effects on the admi- 

 nistration of justice, 214. 

Association of Churchmen ‘recom- 
mended for checking the progress 
of Methodism, 405. 

Auricular Confession, Remark on the 
pernicious effects of, 332. 

Author, in what cases one becomes a 
fair object of critical exposure, 
382. 

BACON, Lord, extract from his 
Essay on Toleration on the Ro- 
mish Church, 179. 

Baker, Mr. his assassination in Ire- 
land described, 172, ‘The cause of 
it explained, ibid. Further no- 
ticed, 213. 

Balfour, his murder in Ireland no- 
ticed, 231. 

Balguy, Archdeacon, just Remarks 
of, on the Importance of Religious 
Uniformity, 129. 

Ballynahinch, treachery of the Pa- 
pists before the battle there, de- 
scribed, 396. 

Baptism, the doctrine of the Church 
of England touching it ably sta- 
ted, 29, 30. Curious definition of, 
in the Christian Observer, 61. The 
Doctrine of the Church on the 
subject further expounded, 268. 

Baptismal Offices of the Established 

urch vindicated, 313. 

Bardone, or the Goatherd of Mount 
Taurus; an Eastern Tale, consi- 
dered, 379. 

Barrister, interesting Extract from 
the hints of one, on Evangelical 
preaching, 405. Another, 407. 

Barristers, the moral tendency of 
their professional labours remarked 


on, 286. The proper daty of, 
‘pointed out, ibid. Admasitions to, 


287. 

Berrington, Mr. his defence of Po- 

ery reviewed, 449. 676. His re- 

ferent to the Scriptures noti- 
ced, 451. His first rule of faith, 
679. 

Bellenden, Dr. lines on the recent 
marriage of, 584. 

Belsham, Mr. his description of the 
proper Unitarians, 62. , 

Berbice, Mr. Maryatt’s examination 

of the Commissioners appointed to 
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manage that Colony, noticed, 671. 
Their Report considered, 612, 
Their account of the Crown Es. 
tates examined, 614. Their neg- 
lect, with respect to provisions, 


remarked on, 615. Instances of 
negligence and mismanagement in 
them, 617. The recent mortality 
there, noticed, 620. 

Bible Society, unhappy consequence 
of that Institution pointed out, 83. 
Further remarks on its injurious 
tendency, 132. Gross deinsion ot 
some of its Members, 133. A re- 
cent meeting of, at Worcester, de- 
scribed, 190. 

Biddulph, Rev. T. T. his Treatise on 
Regeneration, as reviewed in the 
Christian Observer, considered, 
52. 

Bishops, earnest appeal to, 85. Use- 
ful hints to, 86. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries, quota- 
tion from, 540. 

Blasphemy, horrid instance of, in a 
Methodist Preacher, 115. 

Bread, Essay on the making of, 443. 
Useful hints for making it good and 
cheap, 444. . 

Britain, the Church in, shewn to have 
been originally independent of that 
of Rome, 93. 

British Constitution, its superiority 
over all others, admitted, 637. 

Government, the various mea- 
sures resorted to by it at different 
times, to protect itself against Po- 
pery, noticed, 320. 

——— Review, the contradictory 
reasoning of, on Regeneration, 165 
to 169. 

Brock, Thos., his Poem called “ In- 
fancy” reviewed, 516. 

, General, interesting Poem on 
his Death, 550. 

Brodie, his trial for Slave Trading, 
aud the Evidence thereon, consi- 
dered, 163. 

—— and others, remarks on their 
case, as connected with the Afri- 
can Institution, 503. 

Branswick Club, Ode written on the 
Installation of the Knights Mem- 
bers of, 159. 

Buckley, a Tythe-proctor, the Mur- 
der of, described, 346. 

Buonaparte, Ode to him, 107. Poem 
on, with extracts, 144t0146. The 
atrocity of the French Government 
on his returo from Elba, observed 
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on, 296. His successful Usurpation 
of the Sovereignty of France ac- 
counted for, 508. The misery ex- 
isting under his governmeut de- 
scribed, 309, His retura from 
Elba noticed, 362, Principal en- 
gine used by him on that occasion, 
364. 

Butler, Mr. quotation from a_ re- 
cently published work of his, on 
the indiscriminate use of the Buble, 
137, 138. 

———, Mr. his recent murder in 
Ireland noticed, 213-231. 

Byron, Lord, his recently published 
Poems considered, 374. Remarks 
on him, 606. 


CALCUTTA, Remark on the recent | 


Appointment of a Bishop there, 
121. 

Calvin, the blasphemy and impiety 
of his Predestimarian System. re- 
marked on, 19. 

Calvinism, the pernicious doctrines 
of, noticed, 125. | 

Campbell, Mr, his Letters to the 
Bishop of Hereford on Chrysos- 
tom’s Homilies, 439--523-—525— 
643—646. ! 

Canada, the failure of the. repeated 
attempts at Colonization there, ob- 
served, on, 411,,. The existing 
party spirit there, remarked an, 


Canning, Mr, his motive for conceding 
the Koman Catholic claims consi- 
dered, 102, A deception practised 
on him by the Papijsts, described, 
530, 

Canons of the Church of Rome, inter- 
esting specimen of, 317. 

Canton, the establisument of an Eng- 
lish press there, remarked on, 261. 

Cape of Good Hope, the advantages 
of its neighbourhood for Coloni- 
zation, noticed, 411. The project 
for the introduction of the British 
Constitution there, approved, 419, 
Its vast importance as a colony 
observed on, ibid. 

Carte, My. excellent temark of his on 
the state of Ireland, 114. 

Casti, an Italian poet, remarks on his 
genius, &c, 588. 

Catholic Question, the true nature of, 
described, 92, 94. 

Catholic Committee, paragraph in- 
serted by them in a seditious news- 
paper, quoted, 394. 

pees Emancipation, the conse- 
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quences to be apprehended from 

that measure, 103, The question 

of, further considered, 107, 

Meeting at the Globe Tavera, 

Essex Street, described, 462. Fur- 

ther remarks on, from the Hiber- 

niav Journal, 465. 

Nobility, their rebellious con- 
duct in Ireland after the Refor- 
mation, noticed, 111. Their va- 
rious plots and union with the 
Popes, 112. 

Cavan Assizes, the trials at the reeent 
Assizes there, enumerated, 101. 

Challier, a French Republican, his 
character and death described, 494, 
Fouche’s lamentation for him, ibid. 
Horrid blasphemies at the cele- 
bration of his festival described, 
495. 

Chamber of Deputies, the recent dis- 
solution of, in France, remarked 
on, and the circumstances of, de« 
scribed, 299. 

Chancery Bar, observations on the, 
282. Their object, 283. 

Charles II. his declaration of general 
indulgence, and suspension of the 
Penal Laws, considered, 386. Con- 
spiracy by him to establish Pope 
and absolute pawer in England, 
noticed, 387. 

Chateaubriand, M. just remark of, on 
the spoliation of property, during 
the French Revolution, 365. 

Chatillan, the failure of the negotia- 
tions of, considered as the salvation 
of Europe, 295. 

Chaumotte, Citizen, his eulogium an 
Fouche, 491. His character and 
fate, ibid, 

Child Murder, its frequency in Eng- 
land noticed, 245. 

Chinese Language, recent translations 
from, considered, 260. A new 
Dictionary of that Lagguage now 
printing, noticed, 445. 

Christian Kaowledge, an, unsuccessfal 
attempt by some of the Members 
of the Society for the promotion 
of, to introduce Disputations on 
Theology, noticed, 17. 

Christian Morality, the only true Mo- 
rality, 126. 

Cluistian Observer, an article therein 
on the Treatises on Regeneration 

‘by Dr. Mant, Rev. J. Scott, and 
Rev. T. T. Biddulph, considered, 
52. The omission of an important 
passage observed on, 54. The rey 
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ference therein to authorities shewn 
to be inconclusive, 59. Numerous 
inconsistences and contradictions 
therein, remarked on, 60, The 
dangerous tendency of the publi- 
cation asserted, 61. The false rea- 
soning of, noticed, 165 to 168. Its 
recent breach with the Eclectic Re- 
view, remarked on, 312. The recent 
hostility of, towards the establish- 
ed church, noticed, ibid, Its sen- 
timents considered; 313. . Instance 
of gross misrepresentation in, 315, 
The character of, described, 624. 
Its defence of the Bible Society 
noticed, ibid. Its remarks on the 
secession of the Eclectic Review, 
considered, 625. Its arguments 
remarked on, 628, 629. 

Christianity, its establishment and 
progress 
shewn, 678. 

Church of England, the existence of 
Schism in, deplored, 15. The yreat 
abilities of some of her defenders 
remarked on, ibid, The endeavours 
of certain Schismatics to ridicule 
the efficacy attributed by her to 
the Sacrament of Baptism, noticed, 

16. Its clergy justified from a 

Charge of Indifference, with re- 
marks on their important duties, 
151. Tustance of dissension in, 
282. 

Chrysostom, his Homilies considered, 
with remarks.og his high character, 
439. Select translations from, ad- 
dressed, in a series of Letters from 
Mr. Campbell to the Bishop of 
Hereford, 523—525—643 to 649. 

Cluurches, the want.of, in various dis- 
tricts lamented, 399. 

Churchmen, the proper. conduct of, 
laid down, 315. The necessity of 
their dssociation to oppose the Dis- 
senters, insisted on, 406, 

Church Missienary Society, inter- 
esting advertisement by, 83. 

Clapham, Mr. his edition of Dr. 
Scott's Sermons, considered, 289. 

Clergy, the engagements of, at their 
or ination, described, 84. The 
refractory spirit, abd assumed inde- 
pehdeuce of, on a particular occa- 
sion, noticed, ibid. Conduct of, on 
a recent Meeting of the Bible So- 
ciety, censured, 190, 

———, useful hints to the, 518. Ma- 
terial cause of the ineffieacy of 

their ministry, ibid, 


in different countries 
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Clergyman, excellent observations by 
one, on the Established religien, 
532. 

Clerical Duties, the extreme import- 
ance of, at the present moment, ob. 
served on, 126. 

Clericus Anglicanus, his Letter on 
the Cathohe question, 10¢. His let- 
ter to the Editor on the Roman 
Catholic College at Stony Hurst, 
528. His opinions on a recent 
event approved, 560. His Letter 
on Dr. Hook’s Charge, 641. 

Hibernicas, his Letter on the 
Irish Catholics, 107. 

Colonization, Memoir on the neces- 
sity of, at the present period, con- 
sidered, and that necessity ad- 
mitted, 410. The exertion of the 
Government in aid of the proposed 
measure anticipated, 420. 

Colton, Rev. C. his lines on the con- 
flagration of Moscow, considered, 
with extracts, 377 to 379. 

Commune Concilium, remarks on the, 
383, 384. 

Conformist, Debate between one and 
a Non-Conformist, 404—541. 

Constitutional Gharter, the unfitness 
of, for the present pbdlitical State of 
France, observed on, 363. 

Constitutionalists, in France, their 
awkward flattery of the King re- 
marked on, 304. 

Coriolanus, extract from the play of, 
highly applicable to the present 
times, 638. 

Coronation Oath and Oath of Alle. 
giance, their incompatibility with 
the grant of the Cathelic Claims, 
insisted-on, 9¥6—98. 

Cranmer, his opinion om the subject of 
Baptism, 29. 

Crown, the right of, to grant an ex- 
clusive right of trade, and on ano- 
ther important question, consi- 
dered, 424. 

Cunningham, Mr. his conciliatory 
suggestions ined by Mr. Dau- 
beny, 277,278. Remark thereon, 
279. The evil consequences to be 
apprehended from them well. de- 
scribed by Mr. Daubeny, 280. 

DANTZIC, the enormities com- 
mitted there by the French groops, 
observed on, 5. 

Daubeny, Archdeacen, his consider- 
ations on the Doctrine of Rege- 
neration reviewed, with extracts 
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therefrom, 261 to 28%. His active 

' defence of the Established Church 
applauded, 261. His reason for 
quoting Bishop Andrews’s Ser- 
mons, 266. His remarks on Mr. 
Scott, with two questions put to the 
latter, 267, 268. His Exposition 
of the Doctrine of the Church on 
Baptism, 268. Extract centaining 
passages from Hooker’s Ecclesias- 
tical polity, 270 to 273. His argn- 
ments against the reasoning of Mr. 
Scott, 274. His indication of the 
means by which both parties in the 
Centroversy may unite, 275. His 
consideration of the conciliatory 
suggestions of the Vicar of Harrew, 
277, 278. His able exposition of 
the serious consequences to be ap- 
prehended from them, 280. Con- 
cluding remarks on the work, 
282. 

Davis, Sir John, excellent remarks of 
his, on the Irish, 108, 109, 110. 

Davoust, sce Fouché. 

De Courcey, Frederick, his Letter on 
Episcopal Residence, &c. 85. 

, his Letter on the sub- 
ject of the Clergy of the diocese of 
Landaff, 517. 

Dedications, the frequency of, among 
the Italian poets, remarked on, 587. 

Defenders, a Popish banditti in Ire- 
land, described, 394. 

Denmark, an exchange of territory 
between her and Great Britain sng- 
gested, 3. 

Dickey, an Irish rebel leader, his de- 
claration, 596. 

Dillons, their barbarous murder in 
Ireland described, 173. 

Dissent, the true method of opposing 
its progress,86. ts rapid increase 
at the present moment described, 
87. 

Distress, the present general one, ac- 
counted for, 443. 

Dissenters, the combination of the 
various sects of, at the present 
moment, seriously considered, 402. 
Different associations of, enume- 
rated, 405. Their audacity arising 
from their recent successes consi- 
dered as an alarming circumstance, 
407. Their conspiracy with the 





Papists in Ireland against the Esta- 
blished Church, noticed, 685. 
Divine Interposition, remarkable in- 

stances of, at the card table, and 
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with respect to an Innkeeper, as 
Seger by the Methoilists, 202, 
263, 

Dominick, St. curious miracle related 
of him, 338. 

Douglas, Col, Sir H. his Essay on the 
mesg ss and Construction of Mi- 
litary Bridges, and the passage of 
Rivers, in military operations, con. 
sidered, 140, The division of his 
work, 141. Extract, 142. The 
great merits of the work acknow- 
edged, 143. 

Down, County of, the present dis- 
turbed state of, described, 160. 

Dudley, Rev. Sir H. B. his Sermon 
preached at Ely, before the Judges, 
on the opening of the late special 
commission there, considered, 144. 

Duelling, its opposition to the laws 
of God and Man, noticed, 139. 
Strange observations on the snab- 
ject, imputed to an Irish judge, 
ibid. 

ECCLESIASTICAL = Insubordina- 
tion, the prevalence of, lamented, 

Establishments, the numerous 
attacks on, at the present moment, 
remarked on, 225. 

Eclectic Review, its late breach with 
the Christian Observer, noticed, 
512. 

Edinburgh Reviewers, their review 
of “ The Historical Reflections on 
the Constitution and Represen- 
tative System of England,” cen- 
sured, 381. Their remarks on a 
certain statute, and on Mr. Jopp, 
381. Their further remarks on 
those reflections on Mr. Jopp’s as- 
sertions’ as to the Feudal Rostem, 
385. Their want ef candour fur- 
ther pointed out, 384 to 386. 

Edward's Gangrena, curious maxims 
extracted from a Presbyterian 
work so called, 128. 

Election, the encroachments on the 
freedom of, in France, remarked 
on, 302. 

Elective Franchise, the injurions ef- 
fects of its concession to the Irish 
Papists, described, 95. 





Emigrants, the justice of a restitution 


of their possessions in France in- 
sisted on, 500. 

England, her conduct and feeling 
towards France, truly stated, 499, 
Her benevolent conduct towards 
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the Refngees during the French 
Revolution, described, 500. 
Eaglish Character contrasted with 
at of the French, in a political 
view, 364. 

Pale, its former extent in 
Ireland described, 111. 

Episcopal Residence, the necessity 

_ for, insisted on, 85. 

Established Church, brief exposition 
of the doctrines of, 257. Its near 
approach to the primitive church 
remarked on, #59. Pretext often 
used for its subversion, 8386. Un- 
warranted observation of a noble 
Lord respecting the state of, in 
Ireland, 581. Charge of non- 
residence against its members in 
that kingdom censured, 584. 

Evangelical Clergy, their principles 
considered, 18,19. The trne point 
at issue with them described, 20. 
‘The manifest inconsistency of their 
doctrines observed on, 26. 

Ewing, Mr. bis principles of Elocu- 
tion, &c, favoitrably remarked on, 
and the errers therein noticed, 
380, 

FANATICISM, its extensive and 

icious influence described, 
192, Its effects at different pe- 
riods of our history, 193. 

Fantastici, Signora, a remarkable 
Italian Improvvisatori, remarked 
on, 591. 

Earms, the pernicious effects of con- 
solidating small ones, shewn, 589. 
Farrel, Mr., his treatment at a late 
Catholic Meeting reprobated, 466. 
Feudal System, the introduction of, 

into this country, observed on, 


383. 

Fidei Defensor’s Letter to the Edi- 
tor, 184. 

Florence, the structure of the pa- 
laces there, described, 596. 

Flour, Essay on, 443. 

Forsyth, Mr. his remarks on antiqui- 
ties, arts, and letters, during an 
excursion in Italy in 1802 and 

1803, reviewed, 585. His route 

described, thid. His  observa- 

tions on the buildings in Genoa, 

586. On the Campo Santo at 

Pisa, ibid. Interesting remarks on 

the state of poetry in Italy, 587. 

On the poet Casti, 588, On the 

Tuscan Republics, 589. His de- 

scription of certain improvvisatori, 

691, His opinion and criticism on 
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His remarks on the 


Homer, 592. 
Italian drama_ considered, 593, 


594. His character of Alfieri, 
595. His description of the Abbey 
of Vatlombrosa, 596. His de- 
scription of the Convent of La 
Verna, 598. His remarks on 
sonnets, 600. 

Fouché, the lenity shewn to him and 
Davoust by the King of France, re- 
probated, 297. His character and 
conduct remarked on, 305. Ex- 
cellent remarks on him by a French 
writer, 366. His origin and revo- 
lutionary progress, 490. Euloginm 
on him by his friend Chaumotte, 
491. Curious extract from a paper 
in the Moniteur by him, 49», 
Singular letter writien by him to 
the Convention, ibid. Another, 
493. His lamentation on the 
death of Challier. , Letter from 
him and Collet d’Herbois to the 
National Convention, 496. Fur- 
ther extract from the Moniteur, 
containing an address by them, 
497. Horrid letter by Fouche, 
498. His abuse of the English 
remarked on, 499. His conduct 
in the Convention, and his subse- 
quent elevation by Buonaparte, 
remarked on, 501. His conduct 
since the restoration of Louis 
XVIII. noticed, 502. 

Foundling Hospital at Moscow de- 
scribed, 244. 

France, singular prediction respect- 
ing, 88. The political situation of, 
for some time back, considered, 
294. The general system of the 
New Government of, censured, 
297. The general disappointment 
in that Government noticed, 305. 
The plan of acquiring universal 
dominion shewn to have been 
adopted by her many years ago, 
322. | The possibility that Popery 
will again flourish there, consi- 
dered, 352. Remarks on the con- 
duct of the Revolutionists there, 
after, the restoration, 561 to 363. 
The necessity of an equitable ar- 
rangement between the ancient 
and new possessors of property 
there, insisted on, 365. The influ- 
ence of the Crown on the late 
Election, censured, 568. Remon- 
strance addressed to the present 
Ministers of, 370. ‘The culpable 
conduct of her Ministers noticed, 


Index. 


$72. The influence exercised by 
the present ministry of, described, 
481. The corrupt state of the 
army of, remarked on, 48%. The 
character and state of that country 
well described, 484. Admonition 
to the King of, 486. The influ- 
ence of, on the state of Europe 
remarked on, 489. 

Frizell, Mr. his murder noticed, 351. 
The circumstances of, described, 
353. ‘ 

GAMING Table, animated descrip- 
tion of one, 293. 

Gandolphy, a Romish Clergyman, his 
“ Defence of the Ancient Faith,” 
&c. remarked on, 227. Its ap. 
probation by the See of Rome, 
228 to 230. His suspension from 
saying Mass, &c. by Dr. Poynter 
noticed, 253. His address to the 
Public, ibid. His defence of seme 
Nuns against an attack, described 
by him, 235. The unsuccessful 
endeavours at Rome to condemn 
his works, observed on by him, 257. 
Extracts from some of his Letters, 
238. Remarks on his address, 239. 
The attempt to imprison him at 
Rome, observed on, 240. Further 
remarks on his new work, 348. 
His attack on the Church of Eng- 
Jand noticed, 349, His denial of 
Dr. Poynter’s jurisdiction, 351. 
The consideration of his defence of 
Popery, continued, 449. The dif- 
ficulty of comprehending his ideas, 
remarked on, 453. Quotations from 
his work, ibid, to 457. His so- 
phistry exploded, 458. His defence 
of Popery, reviewed, 676. His 
description of Scripture, 680. The 
recent silence of the Journals in 
his favour, accounted for, 682. 

General Councils, investing the 
Popes with supreme temporal 
power, enunierated, 669. 

Genoa, the buildings there noticed, 
586. 

Gibson, Dr. remarks on his reported 
elevation to the dignity of Cardinal, 
666. 


Governments, false notion, touching © 


the Constitution of, noticed, 1. 
HACKNEY, certain religious con- 
“ferences there, described, 71. 
Haslem, Mr. See Dr. Manro. 
Hayes, Father, Cardinal Litta’s letter 
to him, touching the determination 
of the Pope, relative to the Ca- 
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tholic Emancipation, 356. His 
Letters to the Cardinal, 472 to 
475, His address to the Pope, 
474. 

Henry IV. (of France,) remark on 
the cause of his assassination, 671. 

Hereford, Bishop of, Letters to, on 
Chrysostom’s Homilies, 52@5—525 
643—649. 

Heyland, Lieut.-Cel. his information 
on oath, respecting a riot at Tam- 
lagat O’Crilly, 9v. 

Hibernicns, his remarks on Catholic 
Emancipation, 115. His observa- 
tions on the frequency of assassi- 
nation in Ireland, 169. His obser- 
vations on the Holy Alliance, 316. 
On the Protestant dissenters and 
Roman Catholics, 386. 

High Church Party, the arguments 
used by them, and by the Low 
Church party, on the revisal of the 
Liturgy in 1661, noticed, 24. 

Hodgson, Mr., his conduct as con- 
nected with the Uxbridge Auxiliary 
Bible Society, applauded, 78, 79. 

Hodgsonian Recipe for circulating 
fresh Intelligence from Rome, con- 
sidered, 681. 

Holy Alliance, observations on the, 
316. Its object, 317. The entry 
of the Prince Regent iuto it, ap- 
plauded, 321. 

Homer compared with the Improv- 
visatori of Italy, 592. 

Hook, Dr. his Charge delivered to 
the clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Huntingdon, at the primary visi- 
tation in 1815, considered 121. His 
description of Autinomianism, 122. 
His remarks on the corruptions of 
the Church of Rome, 1235. On 
Calvinism, 125. On the assumed 
liberality of the present age, 127. 
Just observations of his, 129. Ine 
teresting extracts, 151, 152. Con- 
cluding passages of his address, 
quoted, 134,135. Observations on 
the excellence of his charge, and 
on his notes, 136. Appropriate re. 
marks by him on the union of Pa- 
pists and Puritans, ibid. His ob- 
servations on Duelling applauded, 
139, 

Hooker, justification of, from a 
charge preferred against him, 270. 

Hopkins, Bishop, distinction, with 
reference to Baptism on his autho- 
rity, 273. 

Horses, the breed of, in Russia, de- 
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scribed, 249. Their mild treat- 
ment there, applaaded, ibid. Their 


cruel usage in 
ibid. 

Horsley, Bishop, his opinion on the 
encouragement of Sectaries, and 
the importance of an authorised 
priesthood, 135. 

Hoy, the establishment of a religious 
one, among the Methodists, no- 

_ ticed, 205. 

Hudson’s Bay, its discovery 422. 

Company, their incor- 
poration, 422. eir disputes with 
the French, ibid, 425. Their pre- 
tension to an exclusive right of 
trade, refuted, ibid. Legal opi- 
nions on their Charter, &c. 424. 
Article of the treaty of Utrecht 
relating to them, 477. The jile- 
gality of their monopoly insisted 
on, 420. 

Home, Mr. just observation of, re- 
specting the Romish Church, 177. 
Hurd, Dr. his observations on the 

Methodists, 201. 

Hus, Johu, his execution at the in- 
stance of the Council oi Constance, 
in violation of the Emperor's safe 
conduct, remarked on, 673. 

JAMES II. his measures in Ireland 
after his abdication, described, 114. 
Remark on his conspiracy, when 
Duke of York, to establish Popery 
and absolute power in England, 
387. His declaration on his ac- 
cession to the Crown considered, 
ibid. His endeavours, after that 
event, to establish Popery, 388. 
The aet of attainder passed by him 
in Ireland, after his abdication, 
remarked on, ibid. His manifesto 
addressed to the people of Eng- 
land, from St. Germains, quoted, 
389. His declaration from Dublin 
Castle observed on, ibid. His 
breach of his Coronation Qath, 
&c. accounted for, $90. 

Jacobins, their Creed, 483, 

Jacobinism, Letter on the revival of 
it in this country, 642. Excellent 
precaution against its pernicious 
effects, 643. 

Jesuits, the college of, at Stony 
Hurst, described, 528. Their great 
and dangerous influence in that 
neighbourhood, remarked on, ibid. 

Improvvisatori, extempore poets so 
called in Italy, described, 591. 


ngland deprecated, 
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Infants, sthgular method of rearing 
them, 244, 

Inguisition, particular kinds of tor- 
ture inflicted by it, described, 105, 
106, Its late re-establishment at 
the Havannuah noticed, 107. 

Inspector's Letter on the signs of the 
times, 329. ' 

John De Falkirk’s Letter respecting 
Jreland, 544, 

Johnston, Mr,, his travels through 
part of the Russian Empire, and 
the country of Poland, &e. con- 
sidered, 1. 241. A notion of his 
exploded, 1. Extracts 3 to 18— 
241 to #55. Another opinion of 
his, censured, 9. Particular pro- 
pensity in him, noticed, 11. His 
Opinion of the condjtion of the 
Kussian Serfs, 241. His desesip- 
tion of the rains of Moscow, 245. 
Of the Foundling Hospital there, 
244. “Of the origin of the confla- 
gration of tuat city, 245. His re- 
marks on the extent and divisions 
of the Russian empire, 243. On 
the horses of Russia, 249. On the 
great Fair at Makaroff, and on the 
proper polucy of England towards 

ussia, ibid, Just tribute by him 
to the character of Prince Kon- 
tousoff, ibid. *His delineation of 
the Russian character evidently 
prejudiced, 251. Strange incon- 
sistency in him, 252. His descrip- 
tion of the Lithuanians, ibid. His 
political opinions respecting Russia, 
ip a particular instance, contra- 
dicted, #53. Numerous Gramma- 
tical inaccuracies pointed out, 254. 

Jopp, Mr., the unfairness of the re- 
marks of the Edinburgh Reviewers 
on his work, pointed out, 331 to 
385. 

Ireland, the great rebellion there, in 
1641, noticed, 113, 390. The state 
of Methodism in, described, 191. 
Shocking outrages committed there, 
noticed, 210. e indifference of 
Parliament towards the present 

state of that Kingdom noticed, 

215. Its present deplorable state 

lamented, 230.344. ‘The baneful 

influence of Popery there, noticed, 

320. The rebellion there, in 1798, 

considered, $91. Dreadful massa- 

cres on that occasion, 395. The 
recent atrocities committed there, 
remarked on, 562. The system of 
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‘edacation pursued by the Popish 
prelates there, noticed, 564. A 
recent petition of the Catholics 
there to the Parliament, 567. The 
state of Society in, elucidated, 
571. Cruel outrages in, described, 
ibid. 574. 

Irish Population, the ferecity of, re. 
marked on, 91. And accounted 
for, 211. Compared to the Scotch 
as to habits and morals, ibid. Their 
gross ignorance noticed, 211. Ex- 
treme demoralization of, 2S¢. 

Papists, their treasonable at- 
tempts against the Government at 
different periods, considered, 108. 
Forfeitures incurred by them, 114. 
Their real object in the rebellion of 
1798, described, 170. Their demo- 
ralized state, and its cause, noticed, 
213. ‘Their various plots and asso- 
ciations, 224. The act of attainder 
vassed by them under King James 

I. noticed, 388. Their conduct in 
the rebellions of 1641 and 1798, 
and their treachery to the Protes- 
tant Dissenters on those occasions, 
described, 3990, 391. Certain do- 
cuments relative to their affairs, 
considered, 467. New claim ad- 
vanced by them, noticed, 468. 

Italians, remarkable feature in their 
eharacter, 599. 

Italy, the state of poetry in, 587. Of 
the Drama, 593. 

a Mr., a Baptist, Minister, his 
conduct on a certam occasion 
highly applauded, 67. 

Junior Counsel, important question 
respecting them, considered, 288. 





Junius, his remarks on Annual Par- 


liaments and Reform, 634. 

KEOGH, John, the Irish rebel, re- 
marks on, 392. 

King, just tribute to the virtues of 
the, 81. 

Kuox, Archdeacon, extract from the 
notes published, with bis Sermon 
preached at a visitation of the pri- 
mate of all Ireland, 223. 

Koutousoff, Prince, jast tribute to lis 
character, 250. 


LADY of Loretto, the miracle touch- - 


& ing the chamber of, related, 336. 

Landaff, Bishop of, observation by 
him, in a charge intended as an 
apology for having voted for the 
Popish Claims, 557. 

Laocoon, his observations on the exa- 
mination of Dr. Poynter, 225. 


Latin Vulgate shewn to be a corrupt 
trausiation of the original Scrip- 
tures, 34). 

Laurence, Dr, his vindication of the 
Doctrine of the Church of England, 
upon the efficacy of Baptism, con- 
sidered, 13. His great abilities and 
uscful exertions acknowledged, 14, 
His notice of Mr, Scott's enquiry 
into the effect of Baptism, 17. His 
preliminary remarks on an im- 
portant point, quoted, ibid. Ano- 
ther quotation on Divine Election, 
20. Note, containing a_ serious 
charge against Dr. Scott, ibid. 
The contents of his third chapter 
remarked on, 21. Extract con- 
taining excellent reasoning on rege- 
neration, 22. His fourth chapter 
noticed, ibid. His arguments to 
shew the agreement between the 
principles of the Reformation and 
those of Luther, applauded, 23. 
The seventh chapter reviewed, 
ibid. His consideration of the 
harmony existing between the 
doctrines of the church, ibid. Pas- 
sage quoted on the sentiments en- 
tertained by the compilers of the 
baptismal office for adults, 24. 
His reply to an attempt by the 
Evangelical party, to support a par- 
ticular notion advauced by them, 
26. His able consideration of one 
of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Calvinists, 27. His book 
warmly recommended, 28. The 
opening of his ninth chapter consi- 
dered, with an excellent sammary 
by him, ibid. His last chapter re- 
viewed aod quoted, 29. His elo- 

uent conclusion transcribed, 31. 
‘avourable remarks, and a strong 
recommendation of the work, 32, 
33. His masterly publieation for- 
ther noticed, 313. 

La Verna, the Convent of, described, 
598. St. Christopher's tooth there, 
noticed, 399, 


Lawyers, the great number in this 


country complained of, 51. 
Legitimate Power, its superiority in 
promoting the happiness of the 


. eople, asserted, 489. 
Libe pie, ’ 


rality, the assumed form of, ia 
matters of religion and in politics, 
at the present day, deprecated, 126, 
127. Its character and effects, 
225 to 227. The first appearance 
of the spirit so called in Ireland, 
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observed on, 687. 
tion, ibid. 
Liberty, that promised by the Re- 
formists noticed, 636. Its natural 
effect on individuals described, 


Its true defini- 


637, 
Lithnanians, their appearance, cha- 
racter, &c. described, 252, 
Litta, Cardinal, his Letter to Father 
Hayes, remarked on, 355. Set 
forth, 356. Laughable remark in 
one of his Letters, 467. Letter 
from him to Dr. Poynter, 469. To 
Father Hayes, 473. His negoti- 
ations with the Catholics noticed, 
565. 

" Llandaff, the want of an Episcopal 

residence in the diocese of, re- 

gretted, 85. 


Love Feasts of the Methodists no-. 


ticed, 196. ad 
Louis XII. remarkable anecdote of, 

as connected with the Pope, 321. 
XIV. his conspiracy with 
Charles II., to establish Popery in 
En noticed, 387. Decree, 
published by him, for the sanction 
of his clergy, and its consequences, 
672. 








XVIII., his restoration, and 
the cause of it, remarked on, 295. 
His reception of the Royalists, and 
of the opposite faction, censured, 
297. His conduct on his second 
restoration, considered, ibid. The 
like, with reference to the charter, 
301. Remarks on the weakness 
and impolicy of his Government, 
303. The characters of his pre- 
sent ministers described, 504. His 
Hap sang of the revolutionary 
nstitutions, lamented, 310. The 
fatal consequences of his conces- 
sions noticed, 312. His abject sub- 
mission to the present Pope, de- 
scribed, $21. 

Low Church Party. See High 
Church Party. 

Lower Orders, remark on the mon- 
strous doctrines disseminated a- 
mongst them at the present day, 
489. 

Lowth, Dr., just observation of, 
quoted, 63. 

Lucca, the great perfection of Agri- 
culture in a part of that territory 
noticed, 588. 

Gov, his conduct with re- 
spect to the sale of two cargoes of 
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Slaves at Sierra Leone, described, 
45. 

Luther, Martin, the exact harmony 
between his principles and those of 
the Reformation, shewn, 23. His 
character, and the rapid extension 
of his doctrines, remarked on, 257. 

Luther's Letter on Dr, Poynter's evi- 
dence, 340. 

Lynch, horrid murder of a family of 
that mame in Ireland, described, 
345—352. 

M‘BRIDE, Joho, his murder near 
Mountnorris, described, 354. 

Macaulay, Mr. Z. his Letter to the 
Duke of Gloucester, President of 
the African Institution, occasioned 
by Dr. Thorpe’s Pamphlet, consi- 
dered, 33.146. His condact con- 
sidered, 35. Charge against him 
of a clandestine traffic in Slaves, 
37. His great importance and in- 
fluence, with remarks on his origin, 
&c. 151. His supply of the Navy 
on the African coast, considered, 
154. Vain attempt by him to con- 
fute Dr, Thorpe’s statement, 155. 
His improper influence, and the 
great indulgence shewn him ina 
certain quarter, remarked on, 157. 
His malignant attack on judge 
Thorpe ably repelled, 158. Fur- 
ther reviewed, 502, His appoint- 
ment by the Commissioners for the 
management of Berbice, as their 
agent, noticed, 617. 

Machiavel, position by him noticed, 
539, 

Magee, Dean, his beautiful Astrono- 
mical Illustration of the Errors of 
the Unitarians, extracted, 63. 

Magistrates, the conduct of, in licens- 
ing Public Houses, reprobated, 41. 
Singular instance of corruption in 
one, ibid. 

Marryatt, Joseph, esq. his examina- 

tion of the Report of the Berbice 

Commissioners, and an answer to 

the Letters of James Stephen, esq. 

&c. reviewed, with extracts, 611. 

His Remark on the Report of the 

Commissioners, 612, On the wri- 

ter of certain Letters under the 

signature of “ Truth,” 613, 614. 

On the neglect of the Commission- 

ers with respect to provisions, 615. 

On their appointment of Mr. Ma- 

caulay, 617. His exposition of 

the numereus instances of negl> 
geace and mismanagement ia thew, 
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ibid. His remarks on the cause of 
the recent great mortality in the 
colony, 620. 

M‘Donell, Miles, his pretended go- 
vernment of the Red River de- 
scribed, 431. 

M‘Guire, James, his information, on 
oath, touching a riot at Tamlaght 
O'Crelly, 91. 

Makaroff, the great annual fair at, 
described, 249. r 

M‘Nevin, Dr. a member of the Ca- 
tholic Committee. His confession, 
394, 395. 

Mant, Rev. Dr. his Treatise on Re- 
generation, as reviewed in the 
Christian Observer, noticed, 52. 
The opinions of certain eminent 
Divines favourable to his views, 
remarked on, 57. Vindication of 
him, from certain imputations, 60. 
His excellent Bible noticed, 186. 

Marcellus, Pope, his character, 556. 

Marriages, the celebration of, out of 
Church, censured, 82. 

Mathison, Mr. his shert review of the 
reports of the African Institution, 
and of the controversy with Dr. 
Thorpe, &c. considered, 34. 146. 
Passages quoted from his work in 
defence of Dr, Thorpe’s testimony, 
35, 56. His Charge against the 
Doctor answered, 48. His at- 
tempt to justify the Directors, no- 
ticed, ibid. The reasons assigned 
by him, for the existence of sla- 
very in Sierra Leone, 49, Further 
reviewed, 5@3. 

Maxwell, Gov., his conduct, as con- 
nected with that of Judge Thorpe, 
considered, 147. 

Meath, Bishop of, extract from a 
Charge delivered by him to the 
clergy of his diocese at his late 
visitation, 578. 

Melancthon’s Letter on the Irish 
Papists, 213. On the miracles of 
the Romish Church, 336. His ob- 
servations on the Report of the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the regulation of Ro- 
man Catholic Subjects in Foreign 
States, 667. 

Meledy, a national one, 327. 

- Mercator’s Letters, on the dispute be- 
tween Lord Selkirk and the North 
West Company, 422, 428, 429, 434. 

Methodism, -_— for checking the 
increase of, and for suppression of 
schism, 185. An objection to the 
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plan anticipated, and replied to, 
187. The cause and nature of, ex- 
amined, 193, Causes of its success 
pointed ont, 194, 195. The good 
and evil consequences of, fairly 
considered, 196. ‘The various errors 
of, stated, ibid, to 201. The de- 
plorable effects of, instanced, 204. 
Pian for checking the progress of, 
405. 

Methodists, their operations on the 
popular mind described, 188 to 19¢. 
Their 73d annual conference of 
their Preachers described, 190, 
Statement of their numbers, ibid. 
Their enormous increase observed 
on, 191—202. Schism among them 
in Ireland, noticed, ibid. Farther 
observations on their number and 
influence, 192,,198. ‘Their en- 
croachments on the Established 
Charch described, 195. Their 
night watches, love feasts, yearly 
‘covenant, and other ceremonies, 
196 to 200. Impions notions en- 
tertained by them, 197—v00, Their 
mind, manners, and physiognomy, 
noticed, 200, 201. Their hostility 
to the Church, 399. Innovations 
by their preachers, composing the 
Trish conference, described, 408. 

Methodist Missions in Ireland, se- 
rious Schism among them, de- 
scribed, 408. Resolution of a 
Committee of, at Dublin, on the 
subject, 409. 

Middleton, Dr. his promotion to the 
office of Bishop of Calcutta, con- 
sidered, 121. 

Military Establishments, the high 
scientific attainments of several of 
their professors, remarked on, 140. 

Milton, his reasons for not tolerating 
Popish superstition, 178. 

Miracles, the belief in, enjoined by 
the Church ef Rome, 336. 

Misanthrope, poem on the progress 
of a, 550. ' 

Mitchell, Mr., his address to the inha- 
bitants of Dawlish and Teignmouth 
considered, 401, 

Modern Sabellians, their foundation 
described, 64. The articles of a 
fund established by them, ibid. 

Monaghan, the Judge’s Address to 
the Grand Jury at the late As- 
sizes there, 99. 

Montreal Herald, extract from the, 
on the spirit of party, 535, 


Morning Chronicle, curious compo- 
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sition in, described, 182. The 

writer’s absurd remarks on certain 
rédictions of Mr. Pitt and Mr, 
urke, remarked on, 183. 

Mort, Mr., his considerations ou the 
propriety of making a remunera- 
tion to witnesses in civil actions for 
loss of time, &c. reviewed, 50. 

Morrison, Rev. Mr., his Chinese Dic- 
tionary, now in the press at Macao, 
noticed, 445. 

Moscow, the ruins of, after its de- 
struction by fire, described, 243. 
Its Foundling Hospital, 244. The 
origin of the conflagration re- 
marked on, 245. Reflections on 
that event, 375. Mrs. Hen 
Rolls’ Poem on the subject, ibid. 
Mr, Colton’'s lines on the same, 
377. 

Moabray, Mr. his Treatise on do- 
mestic poultry, &c. favourably con- 
sidered, 574. 

Munro, Dr., the propriety of his dis- 
missal and that of Mr. Haslem, 
from their offices in Bridewell and 
Bethlem Hospitals, considered, 51. 

Murders, most atrocious ones re- 
cently committed in Ireland, 172 
to 174—345 to 347—5,51 to 355. 

Musgrave, Sir Richard, curious anec- 
dote related by him, 397. 

NAPLES, a decree of the King of, 
forbidding the interference of the 
Pope in his dominions in spiritual 
matters noticed, 358. 

Naylor, Rev. G. his short account of 
the origin, &c. of the Church of 
England reviewed, 255. Extract, 
descriptive of the corruptions of 
the Church of Rome, ibid. Ano- 
ther on the Era of the Reforma- 
tion, 257. His exposition of the 
doctrines and discipline of the Es- 
tablished Church, ibid. His dis- 
tinction between the Doctrines of 
the Reformed Church, and those of 
the Church of Rome, 259. Ex- 
cellent exhortation to his parishi- 
oners, ibid. Remarks on the merits 
of the tract, ibid, 

Negroes, the improper treatment and 
management of, at Sierra Leone, 
described, 160. 

Neilson, Samael, a Presbyterian mem- 
ber of the United Irishmen, re- 
marked on, 392. 

Netherlands, the refusal of the oath 
of allegiance by the Catholic Bish- 

ops there, noticed, 358. The re- 
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sult of the King’s complaints to the 
Pope on the subject, described, 
359. 

New Birth. See Regeneration. 

Nicholson,~ Mr. his introduction te 
the method of increments, &c. 
considered and approved, 516. 

Night Watches among the Methodists, 
the dangerous moral tendency of, 
observed on, 196. 

Nobility, patriotic appeal te them, 
and to the gentry, at the present 
crisis, 640. 

Non-eonformist. See Conformist. 

North West Company of Canada, 
their dispute with Lord Selkirk, 
and his Lordship’s outrageous con- 
duct towards some of their Mem- 
bers considered, 431. Their at- 
tempt at accommodation noticed, 
427. Extract from a proposed ac- 
commodation between them and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, 428. 
Their right to the Red River Coun. 
try, approved, 431. Remarkable 
instance of humanity ip them, 433. 

North West Post, the destruction of, 
by Lord Selkirk’s people, de 
scribed, 454. 

Norwich, Bishop of, his letter to a 
loyal and religious friend, noticed, 
89. Observation of his, touching 
the Irish Papists, 90. 

Nova Scotia, the conduct of the 
Sierra Leone company, with refer- 
ence to certain Settlers from, cou- 
sidered, 37. 

Novogorod, the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of, observed, Shocking 
instance of immorality in the peo- 
ple recorded, 12. 

OATH of Allegiance. 
nation oath. 

Oaths, unlawful ones administered in 
Ireland, 102, 175, 176. 

Observator, his letter on the exis- 
tence of party spirit in Canada, 
533. 

O'Callaghan, just observation, ex- 
tracted from his thoughts on the 
tendency of Bible Societies, 334. 

O‘Connell, Mr. his speech at a Ro- 
man Catholic Meeting at the Globe 
Tavern, Essex Street, described, 


462. 
O‘Donnell, a Popish priest of Bel- 
fast, witty remark by him, 397. 
O‘Harra, Lawrence, cruel murder of, 
in Ireland, described, 347. 


See Coro- 
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Original Sin, letter on the doctrine 
of, 62. 

PAINTING, the progress of, briefly 
described, 586, 

Papal Bulls, &c. acts of Parliament 
prohibiting the introduction’ of 
them into this realm, noticed, 668. 
Those fulminated against different 
Kings of England, observed on, 
670. : 

Papists, the effect of roncessions 
to them, described, 95. Their 
union with the Puritaus, and its 
motive considered, 156. The ap- 
proximation of feeling between 
them and the Bible Society noticed, 
ibid. Their conspiracies and rebel- 
lions in England im Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, observed, 180. ‘The 
unhappy state ef countries wherein 
their principles obtain, noticed, 461. 
Certain restrictions upon them ne- 
cessary for the welfare of the state, 
ibid. Deception practised by 
them on Mr. Canning’ describ. 
ed, 530. The proposed act for 
the emancipation of, properly de- 
signated, 561. ‘Their petition to 
parliament adopted at a recent 
meeting in Dublin, 567. Coembi- 
nation between them and the Pres- 


byterians in Ireland, noticed, 584, 


Paris, Letter to, 187. The revoln- 
tionary spirit of its people noticed, 
362. 

Parliaments, the duration of, at dif- 
ferent, periods, 653. The mex- 
pediency of Annual ones asserted, 
ibid. 

Patrick, St. extravagant story re- 
lated of him, 3535. His other mi- 
racles noticed, 340. 

Patriotic Appeal to all parties, 632. 

Patriots, certain pretended ones de- 
scribed, 89. 

Pearson, Bishop, remarks on his 
exposition of the creed, 524, 526. 
Peasantry, the state of, in Prussia, 

’ described, and the effects of free- 
dom on them noticed, 6. 

Periodical Publicatious, the danger- 
ous tendency of many of them, 
with reference to the Established 
Church, 52. 

Peteroff, festival at that palace, ou 
the Emperor of Russia's return 
from his successful. Campaign 
against the French, described, 10. 

Petersburgh, the Hermitage, or Win- 
ter Palace. of the Emperor there, 


described, 7. The pictures therein, 
ibid. The Appearance, Costame, 
Habits, &c. of the Common. Peo- 
ple in, noticed, 8 The return of 
the Emperor thereto, from his 
successful Campaign agaist the 
French, described, 9. The coun- 
try between it and Moscow, de- 
scribed, 11, 

People, the qualifications of, as to 
the election of the different autho- 
rties, 635. 

Phocas, confers the title of “ upi- 
versal” on the Bishop of Rome, 
554. 

Piquot, A. the second edition of his 
‘“* Elements of Universal Geogra- 
phy, ancient and modern, &c.” fa- 
vourably considered, 515. 

Pisa, the Campo Santo there, de- 
scribed, S586. 

Poland, an intended assassination of 
the King of, at the instance of the 
Pope, 319. 

Police, the salutary effect of a recent 
inquiry into, by a Committee of the 
House of Commons acknowledged, 
41. 

Pope, the present one, his conduct 
towards the Government of Buo- 
naparte noticed, 522—332. He 
resolution, touching the conduct oi 
the Catholics, on their expected 
emancipation, 556. Remarks on 
his conduct in that respect, 357. 
Father Hayes’ address to him, 
47%. Remarkable expression. by 
him to Buonaparte, 550. Another 
curious observation by him, 555. 
His opposition to the establishment 
of the Prince of Orange's Govern- 
ment in the Netherlands noticed, 
674, 

Popery, the abuses of, described, 97. 
The effects of, in different countries, 
noticed, 211,212. The state of, in 
France, before the Revolution, 21%. 
In Spain, &c. ibid. The present 
state of, in those countries, 333. 


The impossibility of confirming its - 


‘ tenets by Scripture, 449. 

Popes, their abselution of the sub- 
jects of various princes from their 
allegiance, remarked on, 170, 

Popish Stupidity, singular instance 
ef, 359. Another, 560. 





moting the late rebellion in Ireland 
described, 394. 
Paynter, Dr. William, his exami. 


Clergy, their activity in pros — 
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nation before a Committee of the 

House of Commons, on the edu- 

cation of Roman Catholics, 216. 

Observations thereon, 222. His 

suspension of Peter Gandolph 

from saying Mass, &c. noticed, 

253. His objections to the chil- 

dren of Komanists reading the 

Protestant Bible, considered, 340. 

Letter from Cardinal Litta to him, 

469. His examination further con- 

sidered, 563. Advertisement in 

Dublin Chronicle at variance with 

that examination, ibid, 

' Presbyterians, the impossibility of a 
perfect union between them and 
the Papists insisted on, 597, See 
Papists. 

Predestination, the Calvinistic notion 
of, remarked on, 1¢5. 

Prediction, a remarkable one, 88. 

Press, the present restrictions on in 
France, considered, 302. 

Pride, the pernicious effect of,ina 
religious point of view, described, 
265. 

Priestley, Dr., his pernicious princi- 
ples exposed, 519, 520. His con- 
nection with the Unitarians re- 
marked en, 520. Cobbeti’s re- 
marks on his character approved, 
521. Mr. Gibbon’s opinion of him, 
521, 522. Excellent lines by Pru- 
deatius applied to him, 521. His 
political character summed up, 
522. 

Prince Regent, remarks on the late 
atrocious attack on, 665, 

Prophetic Signs, with relation to par- 
ticular years, observed on, 104, 
105. 

Protestant Advocate, its junction 
with the Antijacobin, remarked on, 
89. 

Protestant Dissenters, their union 
with the Papists in Ireland, in 
1644 and 1798, and the treachery 
of the latter towards them de- 
scribed, 390 to 398. 

Protestant Princes, leagues formed 
by them for their defence against 

pery, noticed, 319. 

Protestants, a eral massacre of, 
contemplated in Ireland, in the late 
rebellion there, 394. 

Provincialism, a selfish one in Ireland 
described, with its effects, 343. 

Prussian Pomerania, certain abuses 

and impositions ow travellers there, 

described, 4, 5. 
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Public Taste, the delusion practised 
on it by certain periodical works, 

- remarked on, 380. 

Punctuation, the want of a Treatise 
on, at the present moment, ac- 
knowledged, 380. 

Puritans. See Papists. 

QUERY, a Christian one, addressed 
to the learned, 185. 

RAPP, Gen. his cruelty and rapacity 
at Dantzick noticed, 5. 

Rath, Mr., his recent murder in Ire- 
land, described, 688. 

Reason, the faeulty of, defined, 455. 

Red River, the right of the North 
West Company to the country in 
its neighbourhoed asserted, 431. 
Lord Selkirk’s claim thereto re- 
futed, 432. The evil effects to be 
apprehended from his obtaiming a 
settlement there pointed out, 455. 
The conflict there, described, 436. 

Reformation, the object and conse- 
quences of, described, 93.  Far- 
ther cousideration of, 257. 

Reformers, the pretended ones of the 
present day, striking similarity be- 
‘tween their doctrines and those of 
the French Revolutionists, 487. 
Their gross abuse of the Prince 
Regent noticed, 488. 

Regeneration, the present contro- 
versy On the subject of, remarked 
on, 164. Archdeacon Daubeny’s 
‘Tract on the subject of the doctrine 
of, 261. ‘The origin of the novel 
acceptation of the term noticed, 
263. The decision of the Church 
thereon, 282. 

———-——~-, or the New Birth, inte- 
restiug Dialogue between two 
friends, on the subject of, 650. 

Reilly, James, his trial for having 
taken an unlawful Oath, called 
* the Ribbonman'’s Oath,” 575. 

Religious Euthusiasm, some notable 
specimens of, 128. 

Indifference, the prevalence 
of, at the present day, lamented, 
129. Shewn not to be sanctioned 
by the Sacred Writings, ibid. 

Reporters in the different Courts, 
facts of importance to them, 283. 

Revelation, remarkable pretended in- 
stance of, in the person of a Sailor, 
203. 

Revolution in France, its distinguish- 
ing character well described, and 
that of its agents, 306. 

Revolutionists, (French) and the ‘pres 
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sent Gevernment there, described, 
294. Their submission to the ty- 
ranny of Buonaparte, noticed, 303. 
The character and views of the 
systematic ones in France well- 
described, 485, 484, 

Revolutionary Spirit, the existing one 
in this country described, 187. 
Its present influence in France 
noticed, 368. ‘ 

Ribbonman’s Oath, form of, among 
ae disaffected in Ireland, 576, 

77. 

Ring, John, his trial for conspiring to 
murder Mr, Woodley, remarked on, 
214. 

Rivers, primary operations neces- 

' Sary on the passage of, by troops, 
described, 142. 

Rolls, Mrs. H., her poem on Moscow 
reviewed, 375. Extracts, ibid, to 
377. Her Poem, called “ The 
Home of Love,” favourably con- 
sidered, with extracts, 622. : 

Roman Catholics, the opinion of some 
of them respecting the Lord’s Sup- 
per, 331. Observations on the Re- 
port of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, on the 
regulation of them in Foreign 
States, 667. 

Romish Church, its character, cor- 
ruptions, &c. remarked on, with a 
reference to the authority of its 
own writers, 123. Monstrous posi- 

‘ tions of some of its learned writers, 
124. Horrid prescriptions of some 
of its canons noticed, 169. The 
corruptions introduced by it into 


oo 


the Christian Church, described, 
255, 256. Its miracles consi- 
dered, 336. 


Royal Family of France, remark on 
the daily calumnies against them, 
873. 

Royalists in France, vindication of 
their character and conduct, 369— 
371. : 

Russia, the want of reformation in 
the Courts of Law, Custom Honse, 
and Police, in that empire, re- 
marked on,7. The vast extent of, 
noticed, 12. The effects of its Go- 
vernment, and the military edu- 
cation of its people, described, 13. 
Its extent and divisions, 247. Its 
recent improvement civiliza- 


tion accounted for, 248. Its breed 
of horses described, 249: The 
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present healthy and political state 
of, remarked on, 254. 

Russians, remarkable religious trait 
in their character described, 9. 
Their character and condition fur- 
ther considered. : 

SABELLIAN Controvérsy consi- 
dered, 62. 

Saldana, in Southern Africa, the 
importance of forming a settlement 
there, at the present season of dis- 
tress, admitted, 41%. Its harbour 
described, ibid. ‘The means of sup- 
plying it with provisions and water, 
413, 414. Important advantage 
of, 415. The site of the proposed 
town pointed out, 416. The mode 
of supplying materials for that pur- 
pose, 417, 418. The removal of the 
site of the Metropolis from Table, 
Bay thither, considered, 421, 

San Quirico, remark on a shower of 
stones said to have fallen there, 
601. 

Satire, its true object, 588. 

Schism, the best means of checking. 
the growth of, considered, 398. 
The plan of “an Oxfordshire Ca 
rate” on that subject, objected to, 
ibid. Measures pointed out as 
likely to produce that end, 399, 
400, 

Scotiand, the great improvement in 
the morals of its people by edu- 
cation, remarked on, 180, 

Scott, Rev. John, his opposition to 
Dr. Mant on the Question of Bap- 
tismal regeneration noticed, 16. 
Serious charge preferred against 
him, 20. His opinion on Regene- 
ration, 21. His Treatise on that 
subject, as reviewed in the Chris- 
tian Observer, considered, 52. Dr. 
Daubeny’s remarks on his Doctrine 
on the subject of Regeneration, 
267, 268, 269. Artifice of which 
he stands convicted, 278. 

Scott, Dr. his Sermons edited by Mr. 
Clapham, considered, 289. His 
remarks on tithes, and his disputes 

_ with his Parishioners on that sub- 
ject, remarked ov, 290. _Inter- 
esting extracts from his Sermons, 
292 to 294. His treatment of the 
Archdeacon of Sarum observed on, 
627. His vindication of himself 
noticed, 628. 

Scripture, its exclusion, by certain 
Dissenters, noticed, 454. The 











manner of its reception by the 
Papists, 460. ‘ 

Secker, Archbishop, anecdote of, 
honourable to his memory, 82. 

Selkirk, Lord, his anwarrantable con- 
dact in British North America, 
considered, 421 to 439. His pre- 
tensions to the Red River Country 
refuted, 431. His conduct towards 
the Indians noticed, 433. That of 
his people in the conflict at the 
Red River reprobated, 436. 

Semple, Mr., his conduct at the con- 
flict at Red River,, and his death 
there. described, 436, 437. 

Senior Counsel, the inconveniences 
arising from the practice of con- 
stantly employing them to lead 
causes, noticed, 283—! 45. 

Serfs'in Russia, remarks on their con- 
dition, 241. 

Sermon, advertisement respecting 
one, to be preached in a Presby- 
terian Meeting House, at Newton- 
ards in Ireland, 408, 

Sierra Leone, pernicious effects of 
Sectarian preachers there, re- 
marked on, 40. 

Sietre Leone Company, serious 
charge preferred hm them by 
Dr.. Thorpe, 37. eir conduct 
towards some Nova Scotia settlers, 
considered, 37.'  Prooft, by Dr. 
Thorpe, of their dealing in Slaves, 
4%. ‘Their practice of purchasing 
slaves, and binding them appren- 
tices, sliewn to be a subterfuge, 
45,44. ‘The acts of their servants 
in other respects, reprobated, 44. 
The conduct of Governor Ludlam 
with respect to two cargoes of 
Slaves, described, 45. Questions 
put to their Directots by the Doe- 

* tor, 46. The present situation of, 
described, 5t2. : 

Sigismund, Emperor, his conduct to- 
wards John Hus and the Reformers 
described, 318. 

Simeon, Mr., his Skeleton’ Sermons 
noticed, 264. 

Smith, Dr. Pye, dis Speech on the 
subject of the joining of the Dis- 
senters with the Roman Catholics 
in their claims, quoted, 67. 

Slave Trade, its abolition. by Ame- 
rica noticed, 508. By Great Bri- 
tain and other powers, 509, Its 
increase among the Portuguese, 
ibid. The arrangements of France 

for its abolition there, 510, 511. 
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Slaves, the gross misrepresentations 
touching the treatment of, in the 
West Indies, remarked on, 517. 

Society, a revolutionary one, recently 
formed in London, described, 490. 

Socinian Contreyersy considered, 324, 

Solicitors, useful advice to, 284. 

Sonnets, remarks on the species of 
composition so called, ¢00. 

Sonth, Dr, just observation of, in one 
of his Sermons, 181. 

Southern Africa, its numerous advan- 
tages for Colonization deseribed, 
411. The necessity of affording 
protection te the settlers in Civil 
and Religions liberty asserted, 4/8, 

Spain, the state of Popery in, de- 
scribed, 333. The fertility of, and 
the excellent character of its inha- 
bitants, 334. 

Spanish Language, its merits acknow- 
ledged, 335. - 

Speech, recollections of one, which 
should have been spoken in the 
House of Lords, on the Catholic 

i on the 2ist June, 1816, 

94. rh 

Squassation, a sort of torture so cal- 
ed, inflicted by the Inquisition, de- 
scribed, 105. 

Stenography, a new publication on 
the subject of, noticed, 517, 

Stony Hurst, the Collegé of Jesuits 
there, described, 528: 

Sturgeon, Col, ingenious contrivances 
by-him,in the constriction of Mili- 
tary Bridges, described, 142. 

Styles, Dr. his speech at the recent 
Meeting of the Sussex Bible So- 
ciety, remarked on, 136. 

Swedish Revenve Officers, the vex- 
atious conduct of, in Ponierania, 
rematked on, 4 

TAMLAGHT O‘'Crelly, riot at, de- 
scribed, 91,92. The recent an- 
happy state of, remarked on, 683. 
Disgraceful scene in the Church of, 
described, 684 Violent conduct 
of am individual there, noticed, 
685. The spirited conduct, and 
couiplete triumph, of the Protes- 
tant Jandholders, described, ibid, 
686. The disturbances in, further 
remarked on, ibid. 

Tartarian Troops, their conduct in 
China, after quelling a recent re- 
bellion there, described, 60. 

Tennant, Rev. Mr., a Methodist 
Preacher, his heavenly trance de- 
scribed, 203. 
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Thompson, Governor, extract from 
his Letter on the subject of culti- 
vation in Sierra Leone, 58. 

Thorpe. Dr. his Pretace to the third 
Edition of a Letter to Mr. Wil- 

' berforce, containing a Reply to an 
attack on that Latter by Mr. Hor- 
ner in the House of Commons, &c. 
reviewed, 35. 146. His Preface 
to the Fourth Edition of a Letter 
to Mr. Wilberforee, containing a 
Reply to a Letter from Mr. Z, Ma- 
caulay tothe Duke of Gloucester, 
34.146. His Reply “ Point by 
Point” to the Special Report of the 
Directors of the African Institu- 
tion, 54. 146. His Postscript to the 
Reply, 34.146. His great exer- 
tions acknowledged, ibid. Most 
serions charge preferred by hiin 
agaist the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, 37. His exertions in im- 
proving the mora's of the people, 
applanded, 40. His charge agamst 
the Company ef dealing in Slaves, 

2. Questions put by lim for the 
cousideration of the Directors, 46. 
The persecation and calumnies ex- 
perieuced by him, noticed,48. His 
dismissal trom the office of Chief 
Justice of Sierra Leone, deserbed 
by himself, 147 to 150. Letter 
from Mr. Goulburn, the Under-Se- 
cretary of State to him, and his 
wnswer, 148, 149. His remarks on 
the conduct of Mr, Z. Macaulay, 
151 to 160. His exposure of the 
éuplicity of the African Institution, 
and of their improper treatment of 
the natives, 160. His vindication 
of bunself against an alleged as- 
sertion of Mr. Wilberforce in the 
House of Commons, 162. His Pre- 
face to the third Edition of a Letter 
to William Wilberforce, ag. re- 
viewed. The like to the fonrth 
Edition of a Letter to Mr. Wilber. 
force. His Reply, ‘* Point by 
Point,” to the Special Report of 
the Directors of the African Insti- 
tution; and his Pustscript to Do. 
respectively reviewed, 503. His 
remarks on the case of Messrs. 
Brodie, Cooke, and Dunbar, ibid, 
On the injustice shewn to the West 
India Planters, 505. On the con- 
duct of the African Institution, 
506—508. On some mis-statements 
of Mr. Wilberforce, and the actual 
situation of Sierra Leone, 512. 
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Thuileries, the fate disgusting scenes 
noticed, 57%. 

Times, the signs of the, considered, 
329, 

Time’s Telescope for 1817, favourably 
considered, 379, 

Tone, TY. W. his employment by the 
Papists in Ireland noticed, with 
remarks on his character, &c. 391. 

Translations from the original Chi- 
nese, considered, 260. 

Trinitarian Publications, list of the 
most approved ones, 80. 

Tucker, Mr. Andrew, his harangue 
at Teignmouth noticed, 401. 

Tuscan Republics, interesting re- 
marks on, 589. 

Tweer, the town so called on the 
River Volga, described, 12, 18. 

VALLEMBROSA, the abbey of, and 
the hospitality of its inhabitants de- 
scribed, 596. 

Vistula, the vessels for conveying 
grain on that River dewribed, 5. 
Volga, the River so calied, described, 

ly. 

ULSTER, the rebellion in, described, 
396. 

Ultra Royalists, the erroneous opi- 
nions in this country respecting the 
men so designated, remarked on, 
298. The conduct of a certain 
English Newspaper touching them, 
reprobated, 2v9, Further remark 
on them, 569. 

Unitarians, those properly so called, 
distingushed from other sects 
known by that denomination, 6%. 
An association of, 10 Scotland, de- 
scribed, 65. Their true object at 
the present moment poimted out, 
ibid. Sketch of their preceedings 
from their first association, 63. 
Their dishonest conduct towards 
Dr. Watts and Mrs. Trimmer, no- 
ticed, 69, 70. Their slander of 
other persons, 70. List of subjects 
discussed at their religious con- 
ferences at Hackney, 71. The 
course of Sunday Evening lectares 
at their Chapel in’ St. Thomas 
Street, Southwark, 72 to 75. Re- 
markable Advertisement by them 
on the Education of Children, 75. 
Sinvular premiums offered by them 
to the Boys educated on their sys- 
tem, 76. Dangerous placards cir- 
enlated at the same time, 77. 
Their inconsistency remarked on, 
79. Their mode of attack on the 
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Chorch observed on, S524. Re- 
markable Funeral Sermon by one 
of their preachers, ibid. Shewn 
not to be Christians, $25, Com- 
arison between them and the 
‘rench Savans, 326. ‘The perni- 
cious effects of their precepts on 
the minds of youth, noticed, ibid. 
‘The advertisements of their preacher 
in the West of England, no- 
ticed, 519. Their attachment to 
the doctrines of the late Dr. Priest- 
ley, ibid. 

United Irishmen, the Society of, in- 
stituted, 391. Their address to the 
Delegates for promoting Refoim in 
Scotland, quoted, 393. 

Upton, Mr., his Letter to Sir Richard 
Carr Glynn, Bart. President of 
Bridewell and Bethlem Hospitals, 


on the treatment and dismissal! of 


tne late Medical Officers of these 
establishments, considéred, 51. 

Urbaa IT., Pope, ernel decree of, to- 
wards Protestants, 517. 

Urquhart, Mr. his Letters on the Evils 
ot Impressment, &c. considered, 
316. His exposure of the misre- 
presentations circulated, touching 
the treatment of Slavesin the West 
Indies, noticed, 517. 

Usabridge, the, proceedings of the 
Auxiliary Bible Socaty there, cou- 
sidered, 78, 79%. 

WARNER, E:nestus, his Letter 
touching Mr. Canning and the Pa- 
pists, 530. His epigrams on the 
Papal apostacy, 554, 

Watertand, his Discourse on Rege- 
neration applauded, Lov. 

Waterloo, song for the Soldiers, writ- 

ten and sent te Brussels betore the 

battle of, 559. 
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Wesley, the origin and progress of 
his Sect, 194, Further remarks 
on, 40%. 

West India Planters, their treatment 
by the African Institution com- 
plained of, 505. 

Whitfield, the origin and progress of 
his career, 194, The opposition of 
his sect to the Wesleyans noticed, 
403. 

Wilberforce, Mr. his conduct as con- 
nected with the colony of Sierra 
Leone censured, 40. The fallacy 


ot his observations on the case of 


Messrs. Brodie, Cooke, and Dun. 
bar, exposed, 503. 

William 1. Prince of Orange, his as- 
sassination, at the instigation of the 
Papists, described, 520. 

Winifred White, the miraculons cure 
of, described, 338. Dr. Milner's 
ceruficate of the truth of it, 359. 

Winitred, St., the miracle of, de. 
scribed, 339. 

Witnesses, the justice of making a 
remuneration to, in Civil Actions, 
for loss of time, contended for, 50. 
The frequent assassination Of in 
certain cases, in Ireland, observed 
on, 177. 

Woodley, Mr., a conspiracy to mur- 
der him, described, 172, 

Worcester Clergy, vindication of, 
against a charge of joining the Dis- 
senters, 412. 

Worley, Israel, interesting extract 
from his travels, 675. 

YOUNG MAN, fatal effects of Me- 
thodism on one, 204. 

ZEALAND, remark on the Island 


of, 3. 
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A NATIONAL MELODY, 327. 

A Query, addressed to the learned, 
184. 

Association for Checking Methodism, 
405. 

A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 602. 

A Song for the Soldiers, 559. 

Atrocious Murders in Ireland, 351. 

BARDONE, or the Goat-Herd of 
Mount Taurus, 379. 

British Critic, for May, &e. 164. 

Buonaparte, a Poem, 144. 

Byron’s Poems, 374. 

CATHOLIC Affairs, 355. 

Cavan Assizes, 101. 

Clericus Anglicanus to the Editor, 
102. 

Hibernicus to Do. 107. 

Conflagration of Moscow, 377. 

Considerations on Catholic Emanci- 
pation, 107. 








on Popery, submitted 
to Mr. Canning, 530. 

Correspondence, 664. 

County of Antrim Assizes, 98. 

Curious Political Prediction, 88. 

Remarks in the Morning 
Chronicle on the predictions of 
Statesmen, 182. 

DAUBENY on the Doctrine of Re- 
generation, 261. 

Dialogue between a Conformist and 
a Non-Conformist, 402. 541. 

on Regeneration, 649. 

Diocese of Landaff, 517. 

Douglas, Sir H. on Military Bridges, 
340, 
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+ Dr. Hooke’s ‘Charge, 641. 


Dudley, Sir H. Bate, his Sermon, 
144, 

ECCLESIASTICAL — Insubordina- 
tion, 85. 

Elements of Universal Geography, 
515. 

Essay on Flour, and the Making of 
Bread, 443. 

Ewing's Principles of Elocation, 38.1. 

Examination of the Report of the 
Berbice Commissioners, 611. 

FALSE Prophets, 104. 

Forsyth’s Remarks on the Antiquities 
of Italy, 585. 

GANDOLPHY’S New Work, 2553. 
348. 

HOOK, Dr. his Charge to the Clergy 
of Huntingdon, 121. 

Horrid Murder, 688. 

IRISH Provineialism, 343. 

Introduction to the Method of Incre- 
ments, 516. 

Infancy, a Poem, ibid. 

JOHNSTON'S ‘Travels in Russia 
and Poland, 1. 241. 

LAURENCE on the Doctrine of 
the Church of England, with re- 
spect to Baptism, 13. 

Letter to Paris, 187. 

Letters on the Evils of Impressment, 
ibid. . 

Literary Intelligence and Corres- 
pondence, 119 — v08 — 528 — 445 
559—662. 

Lord Selkirk in Upper Canada, 
421. 
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MACAULAY’S Letter to the Duke 
of Gloucester, 33— 146 —502. 

Mathison’s Review of the Reports of 
the African Jastitation, 3i—i46— 
503. 

Means of Checking the Growth of 
Schism, 399, 

Memoir on the necessity of Coloui- 
zation, 410. 

Methodistical Blasphemy, 115, 

Methodist Intelligence, 190, 

Methodism Expesed, 199. 

Methodist Missions in Ireland, 498. 

Miracles of the Roman Charch, 336. 

Monaghan Assizes, 99. 

Mort on the Propriety of Paying 
Witnesses in Civil Actions for loss 
of time, 50. 

Moscow, a Poem, 575. 

Moubray’s ‘Treatise 
Poultry, &e. 574, 

NAPOLEON Buonaparte, 117. 

Naylor's Histery of the Church of 
Kagiand, 255. 

Necessity of Episcopal Residence, 
85. 

Ninth Report of the Directors of the 
Atiican lustituton, 34 — 146 — 
505. 

OBSERVATIONS eon the Chancery 
Bar, vb». 


on Domestic 





ou the Holy Alli- 
ance, 516. 

_ on Dr. Poynter’s 
Evidence, 340. 

Ode written on the Installation of the 
Knights Members of the Brunswick 
Ciub, 699 

Of the Revelutionists, and of the 
present Ministry, traustated from 
the French, 294--Sel—4681. 

Ou the Purity of the Cluistian Re- 
ligion, Add. 

On the Death of General Brock, 
JW. 

O‘Beirne’s Charge to the Clergy of 
Ireland, 578. 

On the Marriage of Dr. Beleaden, 
O04. 

Oxi tue Corruption of Human Nature, 
o.. 

On the Revival of Jacobiaism, 672. 

Observations on the Report of the 
secret Committee ou Roman Ca- 
tholic Affairs, 607. 

On the Frequency of Assassinations 

iu Ireland, 169. 
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Oa the Roman Catholics, 209. 

PATRIOTIC Appeal to afl Parties, 
6352 

Party Spirit in Lower Canada, 535. 

Plan for the Suppression of Schism, 
185. 

Protestant Advocate’s Address to the 
Readers, 89. 

Protestant Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics, 386. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a Speech 
wlieh should have been spoken on 
the Catholic Petition, 92. 

Retlections on the barbarous arcres- 
sions of the Lrish, in the neighbour- 
heod of Ballynahinch, 100. 

Remarks on Mr. Mitchel’s address, 
4A. 

Reviewers Reviewed, 5¢—164—522 
—3b0—624. ? 

Roman Catholics, 351. 561. 

Kegulation of Romana Catholic Sab- 
Jeeta, 665. 

Review of Gandolphy's Detence of 
Popery, 676. 

SABELLIAN or Unitertan Contro- 
versy, 62. 

Scott and Biddulph on Regeneration, 
OZ: 

Scott's Sermons, 289. 

Select Translations trom Chrysestom’s 
Homilies, 400—S25-——-643. 

Socinian Controversy, 324. 319. 

Stenography, or the Ait of Short 
Hand, 517. 

State of Society in Iveland, 571. 

State of Ireland, 215—344—682. 

THE CLERGY of Worcester and 
the Bible Society, 44%. 

The Edinburgh Review, 380. 

Tie African Lustitntion and the Slave 
Trade, 33—146—502. 

The Wish, 206 

‘Lhe Signs of the Times, 329. _ : 

Tiuorpe’s Preface to the Second Fdi- 
tion of a Letter to the Duke of 
Gloncester, in Reply te an Attack 
on dhis Letter by F. Homer, E>q. 
M. #. 33-—146-— 05. 

Preface to the Fonrih Ede 

tion of a Letter to W. Wilbcaferee, 

Esq. 34-1 4o— 305, ' 

—— Kepiy * Pojat by Point,” 
to the Dureetors, 5$4—140—303. 

—-——- Powenpt to Do. on the 
Treatment of Captured Negroes at 
Sierra Leone, 34—116—W05. 
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The Jesuits in Fngland, 528. UNEDIFYING Examples, 81. 

The progress of the Misanthrope, 550. Upton’s Letter to Sir R. Carr Glynn, 
The Home of Love, a poem, 622. 44. 

The New Hodgsonian Recipe, 631. WARNER'S Epigrams on the Papal 
‘Time's Telescope for 1817, 579. Apostacy, 554. 
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